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The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Law and 
the Test 

N THE DISCUSSION of 
xy has now swung largely to the 


the proposed National De- 
4a fense Test, the apol 
harve—-implied first in the columns of The Christian Cen- 
by Secretary Weeks—that the test is an integral part 
the National Defense Act of 1920, and that, therefore, 
ppose the test is to oppose the law. Hence, declared 
Chief of Chaplains Axton in a sermon delivered in Wash- 
ton on August 18 and distributed to the press of the 
ry, since you are opposing the law you are.in the same 
ituation as the bootlegger who ignores the Volstead Act. 
The logic is all right, and we do not blame the administra- 
ion press for making the most possible out of it. There 
only one slight difficulty. The more carefully the National 
Defense Act of 1920 is examined the less ground appears 
it for any such national mobilization as the tardily pub- 
hed war department orders had in mind. The wording 
' the law is clear: “The organized peace establishment, 
ding the regular army, the national guard and the or- 
ranized reserves, sha!l include all of those divisions and 
ther military organizations necessary to form the basis for 
huilding an immediate mobilization for the national defense 
in the event of a national emergency declared by congress.’ 
And again: “The duties of the war depart- 
ment’s general staff shall be to prepare plans . . . for 
the mobilization of the manhood of the nation and its 
resources in an emergency.” Again, precisely. The law, 
in other words, does provide for national mobilizations, but 


Precisely. 


under clearly defined conditions, namely, when a national 
mergency has been declared by congress. Congress knew 
very well what it was doing when it put in those phrases. 
Perhaps it had prescience enough to desire to guard against 
his very gesture of militarism that has come to pass. A 


national emergency? Declared by congress? “So far as 
we can see into the future, we are safe from the slightest 
danger of aggression. We know that in no power or pos- 
sible combination of powers lies any menace to our security. 

There is no reason to demonstrate our ability to take 
for no one doubts it.” Mr. Hughes said 
that three months ago. What a lovely time he and Mr. 
Weeks must be having together these days! 


care of ourselves, 


Leadership in 
the Churches 


HOUSANDS OF CHURCHES are mob: 


than organizations. If it is wrong to characterize 


rather 


them as mobs, it is only because they never really assemble. 
sut they lack the intelligent direction of competent men 
and women who know what the church lives for. This 
statement would hold for a good many churches that think 
that they are organized. To have a multiplicity of commit 
tees and organizations is not necessarily to be organized 
A part of the preparation of a soldier in the late war was 
a course of lectures on the reason for the war. Some- 
thing like this would not be out of place in the churches. 
Why a church anyway? What is it all about? The lead- 
ers in the churches that follow leadership are often of the 
strongly assertive type. It is leadership, but of ay unintel- 
ligent kind. Some man takes pride in carrying the key to 
the church doors in his pocket. 
for what the doors shall be opened. 
ship often divides a congregation into two or three groups. 
The kind of leadership that the churches need is that which i is 
prepared by study and prayer. 
this autumn out of scores of summer assemblies conducted 
by the denominations and under interdenominational aus- 


It is his to say when and 
This kind of leader- 


It is the sort that will come 


pices. Methods in missionary education and other forms 
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of religious education are being taught by competent in- 
The pastor who is aware of his responsibilities 
will seek continually to prepare leadership for his church 
by just such educational devices. Sunday school teachers 
under such a system will not be simply well-meaning saints 
with an urge to do something, but will be these very people 
after they have come to know something about the child 
mind and the use of the sacred scriptures in educating little 
children. The man who sells us brushes to clean the kitchen 
sink must attend sales meetings, and find out about brushes. 
But in the most important work in all the world leadership 
has fallen to the lot of a great many unprepared people. 


structors. 


A Lost 
Dog 


LITTLE BOY came home from a vacation resort 
last week. The trip took most of the day, and the 
But when home was 
finally reached the boy disappeared, to be found under the 


back porch in the cubicle where Jerry, his dog, was sup- 


boy slept through most of its close. 


posed to be waiting. Jerry was not there. However, there 
were evidences of recent residence, and the boy trudged un- 
worried to bed. Morning came, and with almost the first light 
the boy, who should have slept the long sleep of exhaustion, 
Still no dog. 


was astir. Whistles and calls aroused a pro- 


testing neighborhood. The family that had assumed gen- 
eral oversight of the dog’s care was appealed to, and testi- 
fied that not a meal had been missed during his master’s 
The milkman, 
The postman 
promised to keep his eyes open for a stray of mixed canine 


absence. All day the search went on. 


passing autoists were pressed into service. 
antecedents. Police, no longer forbidding, but very human 
and ready to help a little boy in trouble, were enlisted in the 
search. The alleys and back yards for blocks around were 

All in all, a small community was stirred from 
center to circumference by a small boy, because his dog 
was lost. If the dog is to be found the boy will find him. 
And it is to be hoped that he is found, for the boy will be a 
heart-touching figure as long as the ache lasts. But if the 
search succeeds, Jerry will have such a welcome as few 


scoured. 


dogs have ever enjoyed. Men get lost sometimes. 


Everybody Accepts—the 
Campaign’s On! 


ITH THE MICROPHONE performing its full 

duty, the formal speeches of acceptance by the 
candidates of the major parties have now been heard by 
almost as many persons as will vote in the approaching 
election, and the presidential campaign of 1924 can be 
considered officially under way. Mr. Coolidge accepted 
his nomination with a dignity befitting the high office he 
occupies. Not only was the stage-setting a restrained one, 
within the Memorial Continental hall at Washington, but 
the speech itself was notable for an entire absence of 
oratorical pyrotechnics. Mr. Coolidge, using a thousand 
words less than Mr. Davis, assumed the leadership of 
his party, and defended its record. The speech was much 
such a one as any corporation executive might make to 
his stockholders, and it is in this sort of a conception of 
his relation to the American public that Mr. Coolidge’s 
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obvious strength lies. The main points in the Coolidge ag. 
ceptance were the reduction of the public debt during three 
years in an amount sufficient to reduce interest charges by 
$120,000,000 annually; the adoption of a new immigration 
policy as a defense for true Americanism; the value of a 
high protective tariff for agriculture, labor, and industry; 
the determination to make government honest ; the decision 
to enter the World Court; the desire for further tax reduc. 
tion; the duty of enforcing the Volstead law; the need 
for a child labor amendment. The newspapers have gen- 
erally seized upon these as the “key-note” words of the 
address, if key-note there was: “We are likely to hear a 
great deal of discussion about liberal thought and progres. 
sive action. It is well for the country to have liberality 
in thought and progress in action, but its greatest asset js 
common sense.” But we like even more this section : “When 
the reparations plan is in operation, I shall deem it an 
appropriate time to approach the great powers with a pro- 
posal for another conference for a further limitation of 
armaments and for devising plans for a codification of 
international law. i personally should favor entering into 
covenants for the purpose of outlawing aggressive war 
by any practical means. Our country has always been 
against aggressive war and for permanent peace. Those 
who are working out detailed plans to present such a 
policy for consideration have my entire sympathy. I trust 
that never again will the women of this nation be called 
on to sacrifice their loved ones to the terrible scourge of 
war.” 


As Other Candidates 
See the Issues 


F PRESIDENT COOLIDGE was content to make his 

speech within doors and let the microphone do the 
rest, not so the vice-presidential nominees. Governor 
Bryan, informed of his place on the Democratic ticket, took 
the proceedings to the football stadium of the University 
of Nebraska, and General Dawes had thirty thousand en- 
thusiasts trampling over the lawns about his Evanston 
mansion. Both second place men made vigorous speeches. 
It is evident that Governor Bryan will be relied upon to 
carry the Democratic message to the agricultural states of 
the northwest, while General Dawes is likely to be the 
Republican headliner in all parts of the country. More 
attention was given to Governor Bryan’s reiterated opposi- 
tion to the proposed National Defense Test and similar 
military gestures than to any other part of his speech, while 
General Dawes, after referring to the questions of foreign 
policy involved in the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and the reparations plan that bears his name as matters 
of secondary importance, launched a clear-cut attack on 
Senator LaFollette and the Progressive ticket. Stating 
that the preservation of the constitution is the major issue 
of the election, General Dawes, who last year organized 
a body known as the Minute Men of the Constitution to 
fight radicalism, both in politics and industry, declared 
that Senator LaFollette, by accepting the endorsement of 
the Socialist party, had adopted the red flag as his symbol 
and must be fought as the major menace of the campaign. 
It seems probable that the Republican strategy will follow 
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this lead, largely ignoring Mr. Davis and concentrating 
on the third ticket. In the meantime, Senator LaFollette 
and Senator Wheeler are preparing for what they promise 
will be one of the most strenuous campaigns in American 


political history. 


The Sunday Issue in 
the Chautauquas 


VIDENTLY THE QUESTION as to the sort of 
E use made of Sunday by certain of the traveling 
chautauqua organizations is becoming an important one. 
In the past, there has been a general attempt to make the 
eatherings held on Sunday in some sense religious, but 
there are indications that some of the controlling bureaus 
are now after more money through the presentation of 
The issue has been made public by the 
refusal of Dr. William T. Ellis, the widely known cor- 


secular programs. 


respondent, to go through with such a program at a chau- 
tauqua in Kansas. Dr. Ellis had his engagement cance'led 
In a statement given to the Kansas press, after 
detailing the manner in which the chautauqua bureau had 
tried to force him to give his usual secular lectures on 
Sunday, Dr. Ellis said: “If a moral issue is to be fought 
wit, | do not know any better place to do so than Kansas. 
My attorney informs me that the management of a Sun- 
day entertainment, where an admission is charged, also 
icket seller, and possibly other participants, are liable 
arrest under the Kansas law. 


as a result. 


But there is also an older 
law than the Kansas statutes which I try to obey. So 
when I refused to budge on the Sunday question, the circuit 
wer told me that my services are unsatisfactory on 
this account, and that our engagement is cancelled. I am 
ily glad, for while I thought I was coming out on 
icational and patriotic mission, it has been exceedingly 
distasteful to me to find myself part of a highly commer- 
how business.” More and more many chautauqua 
s seem to to be surrendering themselves to the com- 
| ends that Dr. Ellis revolts against. At the same 
time, communities that have supported such gatherings for 
ars are increasingly questioning their value. If the ten- 
to make chautauquas nothing more than traveling 
ws continues, it will not be long before they will 
| with the street carnivals that decent communities 
‘ping out of town. And if this comes to pass, the 
Their 
t comes from the best element in a community if it 
from anywhere. 


uquas will have only themselves to blame. 


Fallen but Not 
Defeated 


W'" N ROBERT HALLOWELL GARDINER 
laid down his duties to enter into his reward 
, there was removed from the councils of the 
ilitant one of the foremost Christian laymen 
rid. As executive secretary of the World Con- 


n Faith and Order, his name had become 


» a] 
1 al 


most every communion on every continent. 
cr and business man, with a Harvard training, 
became increasingly interested in religious things 
as he grew older until at last he was completely ab- 
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sorbed in the great enterprise of his life, that of bringing 
together the representatives of the great orthodox com- 
munions into a conference to state their views on doc- 
trine and polity. 
communion, and his plea was often neglected by men 
outside his communion who should have heard it. His 
organization suffered for lack of funds, a lack which he 
often made up from his own purse. He lived to see a 
date set for the World Conference. His last week with 
us was spent in labor for the organization for which 
he literally laid down his life. It would scarcely seem 
possible that such devotion could miss its reward. If 
men who have been absorbed in other things do not 
now take up the banner which has fallen from his hands, 
it will be a great misfortune to the church of Christ. 
No one believes that the World Conference will accom- 
plish at once Christian union, but to bring the great 
Christian leaders of the world together in one room 
would in itself be-an achievement that is not matched 
in the last four hundred years. It is symbolic that the 
martyr of the cause of Christian unity should be a lay- 
man. In serious truth it is the laymen who most seri- 
ously feel the burden of our competitive order in the 
church. It is to be hoped that other laymen will provide 
the funds to make the approaching conference possible, 
and that the ministers of the churches will be more 
gracious in their cooperation with a movement that 
promises to further the great cause for which Jesus 
prayed. 


He was often opposed in his own 


Secret Accessories of 
Government 


HE UNPRECEDENTED ACTION of more than 

a hundred members of the British parliament peti- 
tioning the American congress to recompense an English- 
woman for wrongs suffered because of the activities of an 
alleged American secret service agent makes timely some 
consideration of the question of secrecy in government. 
It is, of course, denied from Washington that Mrs. Harri- 
son, the American newspaper correspondent whose activi- 
ties in Moscow form the center of this incident, was an 
American spy. But when conservative Englishmen of the 
type of Earl Curzon sign charges of this kind the matter is 
not one to be summarily dismissed. In essence, these Brit- 
ish parliamentarians declare that Mrs. Harrison went into 
Russia as a secret agent of the American government as 
well as a correspondent for an American news service ; that 
she was imprisoned by the soviet authorities; that she ob- 
tained her freedom by promising to denounce other spies 
to the Russian government; that among those thus de- 
nounced was an innocent Englishwoman, who was accord- 
ingly imprisoned for months before the fact of her 
innocence could be established, after which Mrs. Harrison, 
for her part in the transaction, was deported. These are 
Whether they are true or not—and Ameri- 
cans will certainly hold them as‘not proven pending further 


the charges. 
evidence—they do suggest the question as to how many 
persons there now are in a position to involve the good 
name of the United States. There seem to be a lot of irre- 
sponsibles loose in this country, going around telling the 
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world that they are members of the secret service and that, 
in that capacity, they are in a position to know most damn- 
ing facts about everybody else and his grandfather. One 
would be inclined to dismiss most of these as suffering from 
a certain type of psychosis were it not for such revelations as 
were made in the Teapot Dome investigation that there 
actually are, or were at that time, an indefinite number of 
volunteer secret agents in the employ of the government. 
For its own sake the government cannot afford to have this 
sort of thing go on. The person with a blanket commission 
as a secret agent is a danger, whether in Moscow or Mon- 
The dignity of the United States, and its devotion 
to constitutional principles, which Mr. Dawes insists is our 


tana. 


present major issue, is too important to be put at the mercy 
of any Tom, Dick or Harry with a desire to feed the 
appetite of his own self-importance. 


Public Control of 
Diplomacy 


T IS INEVITABLE to go a step beyond this secret 

service matter to the whole question of secrecy in diplo- 
macy. This, too, because of the revelations made at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics by Dr. Tyler Dennett, 
demands immediate attention. Somebody has been letting 
Dr. Dennett study the private papers of President Roose- 
velt. This is natural, for Dr. Dennett, in his “Americans 
in Eastern Asia,” made one of the most dispassionate and 
well documented contributions to the history of our diplo- 
But now Dr. Dennett an- 


; the discovery of a private memorandum belonging 


macy that has so far appeared. 


to the late president in which our chief executive, just 
before the gathering of the Portsmouth conference at which 
the peace between Japan and Russia was negotiated, com- 
mitted the administration of which he was the head to the 
support of Japanese plans in the far East, even to the 
extent of acquiescing in the swallowing up of Korea—a 
nation we were bound by treaty to protect—and thus put 
the United States squarely behind that whole Japanese im- 
perialistic policy which has caused such international bitter- 
ness, and from which the final harvest is still to be reaped. 
All this, in return for a promise that Japan would keep 
her hands off the Philippines. This pledge of American 
backing was given Japan in 1905; the American public 
first finds out about it nineteen years later! Government 
officials, acknowledging the authenticity of the document, 
point out that it is not a treaty but a personal understand- 
ing as to the attitude that would be taken by the American 
executive. Its official status is said to be an “executive 
While the 


penchant of Mr. Roosevelt for fishing in muddied diplo- 


understanding” and an “agreed memorandum.” 


matic waters, as in the Panama case, has long been known, 
most Americans will be amazed to learn that when he sum- 
moned the negotiators to Portsmouth he did so, not as the 
beneficent neutral history has supposed, but as the secret 
partner of one of them. If there are any more such “under- 
standings” lying around in the archives of the state depart- 
ment, the sooner they are admitted and repudiated the 
better. Democratic, which means open, control of diplo- 
macy must be achieved as a safeguard of the people’s peace. 
The Dennett-Roosevelt incident will be of far-reaching 
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value if it helps to bring this, at least so far as the United 
States is concerned, to pass. Already the efforts of Mr. 
E. D. Morel and his associates in the Union for Democratic 
Control have brought the British government to the point of 
agreeing to place all diplomatic agreements on the open 
table of the house of commons for twenty-one days before 
ratification. 


A Search for Reality 


HOSE WHO AS TEACHERS or advisers come 

into contact with the student mind of this decade 
know that there is a vast amount of sincere and earnest 
inquiry regarding the stability of the religious ideas of 
the past and their capacity to survive in the new age. [t 
is an easy affirmation that the younger generation is super- 
ficial and frivolous, interested only in amusement, and eager 
to try all the experiments which light literature and loose 
speech suggest. Whatever truth may lie hidden in such 
sweeping statements, it is certain that a very considerable 
number of the young men and women in institutions of 
education are trying to find a way through their intellectual 
perplexities in the field of religion. They have outgrown 
the simple orthodoxies of their childhood. They are not 
less religious than they were when they left home for 
college, but they are not taking things for granted with 
the same easy confidence. 

They have met some of the problems which religion faces 
in this generation when it comes into contact with science, 
historical investigation and social solicitude. 
the center of their former faith. 


The Bible was 
Can it survive, confronted 
as it is with a world of knowledge and experience wholly 
unknown to past generations? In what regard has it more 
authority and finality than the Vedas, the Avesta or the 
Koran? All these sacred books are now accessible io the 
student of the world’s religious writings, and courses are 
now available in the classic literatures of all the faiths of 
the past. What is it that differentiates the Hebrew and 
Christian writings from those of other civilizations? If 
we could withdraw them from the atmosphere of venera- 
tion in which they have been held by the church, would they 
stand the test of rigid and severe comparison? In other 
words, can the Bible be approached from the scientific 
point of view with the same freedom as these other re- 
vered documents? 

What shall one do with the question of miracles? The 
literary sources of our religion are filled with miraculous 
narratives. These gather more profusely about the lives 
of certain biblical characters than others. Moses, Elijah, 
Elisha, the apostles and Jesus appear to be the centers of 
such bodies of material. The Bible is not unique in the 
disclosure of such incidents. Most religious and eccle- 
siastical writings contain narratives of this sort. Is there 
a basis for belief in a measurable amount of all of this 
material? Is one to accept the biblical miracles and reject 
the remainder? Are the biblical miracles all of the same 
validity? Does one find them equally convincing? Does 
one find as much credibility and value in the story of 
Elisha’s floating ax as in that of Moses’ leading the 
Hebrews through the sea? Is the narrative of the Gader- 
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The problems which the origins of Christianity present 


«» interested and awakened minds are innumerable. Many 
» college room in these days is the scene of eager and 
eqsious controversy between students of varying views. It 
. no light experience to have one’s profoundest convictions 
challenged in the class-room by statements that come from 
ers in whose scholarship and piety one has come to 
It is inevitable that such matters should be the theme 


truth 


teach 
rely. 
‘ate and the cause of alarm. No 


new ever 


emerges without displacing some honored and precious 


And such beliefs are not to be given up without 
srugele. There would be a certain treachery in the aban- 
donment of a cherished conviction merely at the dictum 
f any authority, however esteemed. Every new claimant 
ught to meet the most searching tests, and only when 


approved find acceptance. And every student has to pass 
through this process of discovery and assessment for him- 
self. He may find value in the opinions of another, but 
to his own soul he must make ultimate answer. 

There are three groups of people into which those who 
approach the problems of religion are divided. First there 
are those who have an inherited and traditional! faith, which 
has stood the test of experience in a previous generation, 
and is their cherished possession as they come into contact 
with the critical and scientific opinions of the present time. 
\fter examination, careful or superficial, of the evidence, 
they decide that the older view is sufficient, and forthwith 
they reject the new. There are many such men, who have 
enjoyed all the advantages of study in the foremost institu- 
tions of learning, and have thereby only been confirmed 
in the convictions with which they began their educational 
careers. 

There are others who are fascinated with the later dis- 
closures in the fields of criticism and science, and are in- 
stantly persuaded that their former opinions are worth- 
less, and that the entire body of traditional thinking is 
wrong. So unconvincing do their former views appear in 
the light of their inquiries that presently they discard all 
their beliefs and declare themselves to be emancipated from 
superstition, discoverers of the larger and more satisfying 
phases of thinking for the new age. 
found in every community. 


Such men are to be 
They have thrown .away 
their faith because they were not sufficiently patient to 
follow through until out of their first difficulties they came 
to firm ground. 

The third class is made up of those who have met their 
problems with the purpose to know the facts as fully as 
they could discover them, to meet the difficulties and resolve 
them if they could, and to win through to a faith that 
can stand the test of all investigation. There are few men 
of effectiveness in Christian leadership who have not trav- 
eled this road. 


T 


They know that the processes of criticism 
as applied to the Bible make it more intelligible, but do 
not impair its value. They know that the Bible and the 
Christian faith can be approached from a severely scientific 
point of view, and will abide the most acute inquiry. 

They have learned that the Bible contains historical 
narratives, biographical recitals, hero stories, tradition and 
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myth. Holy men of old used all these materials to make 
clear their messages regarding God and righteousness. They 
perceive that most ancient writings exhibit belief in the 
miraculous, and the Bible is no exception. 
are of many sorts. 


These miracles 
Some of them are baffling, not because 
of their physical difficulties, but because of their moral im- 
plications. Others are evidently not intended to be taken 
as actual narratives of fact, but as figures of speech. Still 
others approve themselves to the critical judgment by their 
resemblance to incidents authenticated in all ages and among 
many people. And some there are which elude all defini- 
tion and explanation as yet, but may be apparent to com- 
prehension later on in the light of advancing knowledge. 
But the miracles play only a subordinate part on the pro- 
gram of prophetic and apostolic ministry. Every one of 
these acts of wonder could be eliminated from the gospel 
records without impairing in the least the sanctions of that 
portrayal. The authority of biblical literature does not 
inhere in narratives of miracle, but in the record of the 
life and character, the words and the program of the 
supreme life of the ages, the Son of Man, the Son of God. 

Even those events which have been emphasized in the 
teaching of the church as of unique and striking meaning— 
the virgin birth and the physical resurrection of Jesus—are 
not essential to faith, but are only the more forceful illus- 
trations of the greater truths of the incarnation and the 
triumph of our Lord over death and every other opposing 
power. There are those who have no difficulty in accepting 
the literal truth of both these narratives. There are others 
to whom they are obstacles to a vital faith. Such they were 
never intended to be, and the church should hold them with 
reverent but not dogmatic regard. 

The Bible is not an end in itself. It is an aid to belief, 
not an object of worship. Certain portions of it are far 
more valuable and convincing than others. It is subject 
to the same mutations and misadventures as other ancient 
books. It is not a level work. Not all parts of it are 
informed equally with the spirit of the Christ. Yet it 
proves itself daily to be the world’s supreme literature of 
religion, and the surest guide along the pathway to the 
city of God. Used thus freely, as Jesus and the apostles 
used the Old Testament, as the reformers and all the great 
scholars of the church have used the volume, it 


vindicates its right to be called the word of God. 


entire 


For reasons like these the Christian faith is a living 
and effective force in human life. 
and candid examination. It submits itself to every test. 
It has been the crown and joy of men of the most con- 
servative mood. 


It asks only reasonable 


It is the delight and inspiration of those 
of the most progressive spirit. No student ought to despair 
of winning through to firm and satisfying convictions on 
the profoundest themes of religion. Only let him be willing 
to pay the price of honest investigation, and let him take 
counsel with those who have the right to speak. We have 
But the 
next generation will have resolved them, is resolving them, 


some few most impressive problems in our day. 


and will pass on to new adventures and greater mysteries. 
That is the nature of our religion. And in that ever un- 
folding richness-of truth and attainment the generations 
of saints find their fulfillment and their reward. 





THE 


Labor Day in the Church 


OW MANY EDITORIALS have been written 

on the church and labor, and how many have 

still to be written before the relations between the two 
are righted! How much of all that has been said 
sounds like fine words used to cover medgre perform- 
ance, and yet how many more such words must be em- 
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ployed before there will be deeds enough to satisfy 
the church's conscience! How easy it seems to hand 
out tracts or preach a special sermon on Labor Sunday ; 
how hard to tie up the pronouncements of that day with 
the actual practice of the congregation on the other 
days of the year! Yet how much of the future of the 
church depends upon just this sort of agitation, small 
though its immediate effect may seem! Labor Sunday, 
1924, can hardly be a day for hallelujahs, but it must 
be a day for brave speaking. 

For the past hundred years some magnetic power has 
been at work to make the interests of the world of 
labor and the interests of the church converge upon 
each other. To be sure, there have always been men 
in Christian pulpits who have felt heart-stirrings at the 
sight of toilers heavy laden. But for a century now the 
church, as such, has been coming to see that its influ- 
ence in the community was in some direct way de- 
pendent upon its relation with the industrial groups. 
Maurice and Kingsley and their like first spoke the 
word of prophecy from within the ranks of the ministry ; 
there were warnings aplenty from the ranks of labor. 
To a disastrous degree the church paid no attention. 
It continued to call men individually to sainthood with- 
conditions under 
which they were asked to attempt that miracle. But all 


out much concern for the devilish 
the time this inexorable force kept driving the two— 
the church and modern industry—toward the point 
where their paths should cross. That point has been 
reached. It can at least be said that, during the past 
twenty years, the church has come to see that it must 
find a dynamic ministry for our industrial order. It 
must, that is, or step aside as a major factor in the 
present day world. 

It begins to look as though the Catholics may have 
seen this more quickly and gone about adjusting them- 
selves to its demands more rapidly than the Protestants. 
Certainly, the Protestant ministry seems strangely ig- 
norant of the advanced social stand that has come to 
mark the Roman hierarchy, and fails almost univer- 
sally to see what the implications are as to the future. 
But Rome knows very well what she is doing. 

A year or two ago in an industrial city in a northern 
state the usual forms of social boycott were employed 
to defeat a strike. Chief among these was the failure 
of the local newspapers to print news favorable to the 
strikers. One of the social prophets of our time came 
into this city to address an open air mass meeting of the 
strikers. He was told that the newspapers would ignore 
the meeting, no matter what its size or its message. 
However, at the suggestion of a labor leader, the Catho- 
lic bishop was invited to participate. The same invita- 
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tion was also extended to the leading Protestant pas- 
tors. The Catholic bishop came ; the Protestant pastors 
did not. The bishop not only attended, but he addressed 
the mass meeting, and he saw to it that every news. 
paper in the city had a copy of his speech in full. The 


papers printed the speech without the excision of , 
word ; naturally, they had to report the meeting as well 

The man from the outside sought the bishop next day 
to ask him why he had defied the social boycott and 
forced public recognition of his support for the strikers, 
The bishop seemed astonished at the question. “My 
friend, Rome has learned her lesson in Europe,” he ex. 
plained. “There we have too often cast our lot with 
the powers that have been, and they, when they went 
down, have dragged us with them. It takes no prophet 
to see that America a hundred years from now will be 
an industrial democracy if she is anything. The day of 
the capitalist and the middle-man, the men you Protes- 
tants seem to want to cultivate, is visibly drawing to its 
close. We have learned our lesson ; we are putting our- 
selves now on the side of the man who will be in power 
before the end of this century.” 

Protestantism is not, however, wholly indifferent. 
We have had our pioneers, who have had the chance to 
find out the blessedness that is supposed to be the por- 
tion of those who are persecuted, reviled and lied about. 
Men like Josiah Strong and Walter Rauschenbusch 
have loosed their words of living truth, and then passed 
Others like Harry Ward and 
Charles Stelzle remain to see something of the travail 


on into the shadows. 
of their souls. Then has come the period of the formu- 
lation of standards, the writing of social creeds. And 
now we have many agencies for the agitation of these 
creeds, culminating in that arm of increasing power, 
the department of research and education of the Federal 
Council of Churches. To one who will contrast the con- 
dition within American Protestantism twenty years ago 
with that today it will be clear that there has been an 
immense development, of interest, of investigation, and 
in the technique of applying Christian convictions to 
concrete situations. 

As in all other advances, our host does not move as 
one. “Like a mighty army moves the church of God.” 
That means that we have our scouts, intrepid souls, far 
in the enemy’s country. And our skirmishers, several 
lines of them, at varying distances ahead of the main 
body. Then the mass, plodding along at the slow gait 
of the infantryman who is weighted down with the im- 
pedimenta of old ideas and past campaigns. And, alas, 
the stragglers. Even, it must be confessed, the folks 
who have never broken camp at all, but persist in tent- 
ing on camp grounds that should have been deserted 
long ago. 

In this connection, it is well to remind ourselves that 
the church has not moved so far in this country as in 
some others. Our scouts are not out as far, for instance, 
as are the scouts in England. We do not think that the 
main body has made equal progress. Certainly the 
churches of England have come nearer to convincing 
the laboring groups that they are actually on the march 
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than have the churches of America. Comparatively 
speaking, the American church does not begin to occupy 
as favorable a position in relation to labor as does the 
church in many “heathen” lands. About the mines and 
company compounds of Africa, in the new industrial 
centers of eastern and southern Asia, the Christian 
church occupies a place of astonishing respect and op- 
portunity as the outstanding protector of the human 
elements involved. Labor Sunday may not have any 
larger service this year than to remind our complacent 
American churchmen that the church has gone a long 
ways farther in establishing its place in a working world 
in other lands than it has in our own. There will be less 
sneering when the church speaks on problems of indus- 
try in Peking than there wili be in Pittsburgh. 

Howe er, let us not minimize the gains we have made. 
We do have our general social creed. As the Federal 
Council provides it, it will be distributed in hundreds— 
let us hope thousands—of congregations next Sunday, 
where it is bound to find some soil that will produce 
a harvest thirty, sixty or a hundredfold. Nor are we 
completely satisfied with a standard that dates from 
Last week The Christian Century pub- 
lished a document, “A Platform for a Christian Com- 
munity,” that showed how one group, the Congrega- 
tionalists, working through a social service commission, 
is trying to bring the word of the church level with the 
the hour. If space permitted similar at- 
tempts could be cited from other Protestant sources. 


pre-war davs. 


demand of 


\mong all these, none more interesting comes from 
this year 1924 than the official deliverance on industrial 
relations adopted by the recent Methodist general con- 
ference. The Methodists were pioneers in the formu- 
lation of the social creed. Now they are pioneering in 
another direction, the expression of the demand for 
social righteousness in terms that ancient piety has 
made familiar. Hence, they say “we cannot stop short 
of the advocacy of such reconstruction of society in its 
industrial, agricultural, commercial and political as- 
pects, as will tend to the spread of scriptural holiness.” 
They “preach the duty of the conversion and sanctifi- 
cation of men in their wider institutional relationships.” 
They “insist that industry and commerce and politics 
shall henceforth lead'a new life following the command- 
ments of God and walking in his holy ways.” Here are 
phrases that come smoothly from lips versed in the vo- 
cabulary of the sanctuary, but one wonders what the 
effect will be when they are preached in earnest from 
camp-meeting pulpits! 

To be sure, the Methodists are not satisfied with 
generalizations of this kind. “The elimination of un- 
employment, the interpretation of property rights in 
terms of property duties, the emphasizing of the motive 
of service rather than profit, the encouragement of all 
measures in every vocation which develop for all work- 
ers self-respect, self-control, self-determination, self- 
consecration, in a common purpose to achieve for each 


the highest values of life” are clearly pronounced “the 
immediate obligation of the holders of the Christian 


laith.” And Methodist employers are called upon not 
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only to study new methods of cooperative control, but 
to put them to practical test in their businesses. Yes, 
all that sort of thing is there. But, in the long run, it 
may not prove as revolutionary as the idea of scriptural 
holiness, conversion and sanctification, leading a new 
life following the commandments of God, all as applied 
to industry, commerce and politics. 

The obligation that Labor Sunday implies is to take 
this vision, this gospel, back to the church’s rank and 
file. It is still too much the animating spirit of the 
scout and the skirmisher. It must now become the war 
cry of the main host. This means, for one thing, that 
the church has reached the point where it must begin to 
recognize such facts as social heresy and industrial 
apostacy. We are pretty surely out of the time when 
you can get up much of a heresy trial on the basis of 
the Nicean creed, but if this social gospel is ever taken 
seriously we may see the need for such trials on the 
basis of the thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians and 
the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of the gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew. We are almost at the place where 
we can point to these standards of social righteousness 
and industrial justice and say, “If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” How far distant is 
the day when a social creed can have churchly authority 
comparable to a collection of articles of religion? 

One thing we hope that Labor Sunday will not mean. 
We hope it will not mean a lot of public wondering as 
to the attitude of labor toward the church; a lot of left- 
handed attempts to spank labor because the contribu- 
tion of the church to the solution of industrial problems 
has not yet been more acclaimed. This very jealousy 
for immediate recognition is the best of evidence that 
such recognition is not yet deserved. If the church will 
devote Labor Day, and all the days, to purifying her 
own testimony the relation of labor to the church will 
take care of itself. 


The Chariot 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


—WHAT IS THAT light ahead? 
AncEeL—Better than that. 


A star? 


I—My friends are staying behind. Can’t they come with 
me? 

ANGEL—No. 

I—Why do they weep? 

Ancet—They do not understand. 

I—Even my loved ones? . 

Ancet—You must leave them all. 

I—I am alone. 

ANGEL—Keep your eye on the light. 

I—Oh, yes, the light. It is brighter than a star. 

AnceLt—Keep your eye on the light. 


I see. 


I—I am alone, and this—this is a wilderness. 

AnGEL—The light! 

I—It is coming toward me.—Ah, I see. The chariot of 
fire——And the music.—And back there, my loved ones. 
How different. There is glory in their tears. 





Golden Rule to Industrial Democracy 


By Alva W. Taylor 


6 OW AM I GOING to keep from becoming a mil- 

H lionaire?” said Arthur Nash to me during one of 
“The 
way this business is growing I am doomed to become one, 
and God knows that is the last thing I wish to be.” It 


many visits to his “Golden Rule” clothing factory. 


He could sell 
out, curtail operations, raise wages, lower prices, give the 


looked easy on the spur of the moment. 


surplus away. But it was not so easy. It was not simply 
a matter of getting rid of money; any fool can do that. 
Ardent souls have already offered Nash chances to give 
away a hundred million, the requests ranging all the way 
from “buy me a Ford” to “help us build a swimming pool 
for picaninnies.” The famous “Golden Rule” factory is 


not run primarily for the making of money. It is run for 


the making of men and women and money is a necessity for 
that job. 


Money is to human weal what body is to soul— 
without it there is no way to live. So even when you 
attempt to answer the moral demand that you run your 
business on the service motive you must have profits. Prof- 
its may not come first but they must come or nothing else 
can be kept first. 


ADMINISTERING PROFITS 


The question, therefore, becomes one of administering 
profits rather than of avoiding them or giving them away. 
Here is a big, human job and the genius of a human under- 
taking requires that you build no walls around it to shut 
other humans out. It must be safe, stable and growing. 
lt must serve those inside, extend the service to those out- 
ide, and provide against depression and failure while doing 
it. One could have said, “Lower profits and serve the con- 
sumer,” but the Nash company only made sixty-five cents 
net on each suit last year; it would be hazardous to lower 
the margin more and face possible depression. Of course 
the profit could be given to the workers as a wage bonus on 
a profit sharing basis but even there you have an expanding 
demand to meet and the service motive requires that you 
meet it. 

If your product gives more for the dollar than another 
you must put it within reach of more people, and if working 
in your factory gives wage earners a bigger chance you 
must open the way for more wage earners. Except for 
these service obligations, Nash could stop expansion, build 
a model factory and turn his business into a sort of profit- 
sharing, profit-making cooperation, paternally managed but 
limited to those now in. He could then take a trip around 
the world, bestow munificence on philanthropic objects, and 
ride easy in the confidence that neither he nor his people 
would ever suffer want. The golden rule principle could 
be depended upon to keep the works going so harmoniously 
as to cut out war and waste and generous profit sharing 
would keep every worker interested in a maximum of pro- 
duction. Such a mill of the gods would grind both fine 
and generously—for those inside. 

The real question was, “Who should have these profits ?” 
Here is your enigma. 
1106 


You are not interested in money 


as such but to make a go of a factory run to make men 
and women you must have money, and, like the smiling 
of a benign providence, when you run it that way the 
money piles up. You have the queer notion that one map 
ought not to be a millionaire while millions have nothing 
and yet know the millions must lean on men like you or 
they never will have anything. You know the big success 
of your factory could not have been attained without your 
leadership yet are well aware that your leadership con. 
sisted largely in inducing everybody to work, each for aij 
and all for each, like a big industrial family—no war, no 
waste, no grit of suspicion or conflicting interest in the 
invisible wheels of the human machine that produces. Now 
shall you take the major part of the profits this big, smooth 
running human organization produces? Shall you cash inon 
the golden rule in industry? It could not have been done 
without you, but neither could you have done it without 
these workers. How much is yours and how much js 
theirs? The letter of law and of custom gives you all of 
it, but you are preaching the gospel and according to the 
gospel the letter kills. 

Arthur Nash decided in this way. He called his workers 
together and told them they had earned it all together and 
would share it all together. He announced a stock diy- 
idend of one hundred per cent—the fifth since they began 
to practice the golden rule five years ago. He confessed 
that he felt guilty in taking a half million first but would 
try to make recompense by turning over to them all the 
six hundred thousand due him in this dividend. But this 
was not to be a gift; it was not his to give. It belonged 
to the firm and the humblest worker belonged to the firm 
whether he owned stock or not. Moreover, there was to 
be a limit to individual possession; remember, it was not 
a gift from any body to any body. 
profits; it was a family possession. 


It was not even just 
So he was not paying 
it out as a wage bonus where those best paid got most and 
those with least saving sense could commute it into furs 
and Ford cars. It was to go to the building up of a 
fraternity of golden rule workers. If a wage earner owned 
two shares now the one hundred per cent stock dividend 
would give him four. If he owned one it would give him 
two and by buying one more he would receive one of these 
from the common pool turned over by the legal owner and 
thus possess four. If he owned none he could purchase 


two and receive two. 


WORKERS ALREADY OWNERS 


The workers already own one-third of the stock, but 
only one-tenth of them have bought it. It has been sold 
to them at par when it was earning fifty per cent. A treas- 
ury issue will be made to cover expansion and sold ex- 
clusively to workers. Out of it prior right to purchase 
will be given those eligible to participate in this pool. When 
it is taken up the workers will own sixty per cent of the 
stock, Mr. Nash will own twenty per cent and outsiders 
who were taken in during the early days of rapid expansion 
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will own the rest. If these latter are good sports they will 
either get inside with their services when opportunity offers 
or sell to the workers when they absorb the issues now 
sen. That is not a question of legal right but of good 
sporting spirit. : ; 

The golden rule idea has wrought an industrial work 
of wonder. Five years ago Arthur Nash said, “The golden 
rule in this factory means that I must pay you the wage I 
oll feel just if I were the worker and you must work 
as you would want me to work if you were the owner.” 
This resulted in raising wages from thirty to three hundred 
ner cent above the sweat shop scale in the factory when 
*t was taken over. It has since brought wages up to the 
very best paid in the garment industry and the working 
week down to the shortest known; the base line is forty 
hours for men and thirty-five for women. It has evolved 
the shop meeting and a large amount of common con- 
fidence. It has taken away all fear of the piece work sys- 
ten and put eighty per cent of the work under it by 

of the workers themselves. 


is the 
logical method for first class production and for the reward- 
ing of personal skill when such a spiritual principle as the 


“4 
1 
I 


Piece work 


olden rule is actually made to work in factory manage- 
ment, taking away all fear of speeding up machinery and 
It has made leaders instead of drivers 
out of foremen, put mutual confidence where mutual sus- 
picion usually holds sway and reduced human friction to a 

As a result of all this it has so increased pro- 
duction as to create unheard of profits in a business that 
possesses no patent rights and runs on a close margin in a 
severely competitive market. 


cutting down rates. 


Cynics say it is salesmanship that does it and that the 
golden rule is bunk, but there is no copyright on the sales 
method. Others have copied it down to the crossing of 
the “t’s” on the blanks without any such things happening. 


In the short space of three months it has turned the red 
into the black on the balance sheet of a firm now being 
absorbed, without changing an iota in its selling methods. 
A certain union dogma about curtailing production to keep 
‘bs was converted into the faith that increasing production 
would make it possible to decrease prices and sell more 
goods and thus increase jobs. All of which was quickly 
done when a common compact of confidence was established 
and everyone concerned knew he would get his share. Such 
labor dogmas are the simple result of a hard and fast 
wage system. Give the worker the same incentive that 
the investor claims and he will drop cacanny just as a 
capitalist drops falling securities. 


A COMPETITOR'S TESTIMONY 


An incident told by a magazine writer who went to Cin- 
cimmat! to write up the Nash story will illustrate the thing 
He first went to the office but was told to talk to 
workers, the customers, and the community and 
story that propa- 

He was even advised that he might get inter- 

esting things from competitors. So he followed directions 
in about the order named, coming to competitors last. 
Among these he struck a Jewish gentleman whom we will 
call Mr. Weber. This gentleman had copied the Nash 
sales system to the dotting of the “‘i’s.” “What do you 


would not bear evidence of 
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think of this golden rule system of Nash’s?” “Vat I tink 
of it,” said Mr. Weber with expressive upturned palms 
and considerable emotion, “vat I tink of it, I vish I had 
t’ought of it first.” 

Now the Nash idea takes another leap forward. Having 
studied social welfare and personnel departments and ex- 
periments in democratic control in industry, Mr. Nash 
comes to the conclusion that genuine industrial democracy 
can come only with the workers as owners. He says, “No 
better instrument than the modern corporation could have 
been devised as a means for inaugurating democratic con- 
trol in industry.” 
“o” in the word corporation, and making it read coopera- 
tion. 


He took the first step by putting another 


Now he turns cooperation into common ownership 
and says, “I hope the time will come when I will be the 
When that time comes 
he will have to retire to keep his own ideal that every 


only hired man under this roof.” 
worker shall also be an owner. Doubtless it is an ideal 
that can only be approximated in a world where men are 
unequal and property right is a sort of social institution 
which time and its trying has made sacred, but if it gives 
the wage earner the incentive that it now gives managers 
and owners and results in such a measure of common 
interest as to eliminate strife and strikes it will inaugurate 
the new era. 


THE PROBLEM OF MANAGEMENT 


The big task lies ahead. Those who own must learn 
To give 


to humble workers would 


how to manage. a big, going business concern 
only be tragedy if they were 
Political 
democracy’s greatest hazard is executive management. In- 
dustrial democracy will meet its Waterloo on the threshold 
of its fair young life if it does not watch its step right 


left in possession without ability to manage. 


here. A political government may limp in administration 
and live long because it is more or less remote from such 
material necessities as three meals per day. It is more 
of a ministering than a creative function in our lives, but 
an industrial democracy must produce material goods on 
a market in which competitive enterprise becomes a pitiless 
web to entangle feet that cannot walk firmly and straight. 
If Nash had given this stock to his workers and with it 
both immediate power and responsibility he would have 
probably done them great hurt, being, as they are, more 
than four thousand men and women working in a trade 
that is specialized down until scores of hands are required 
in the making of a vest. What could thirty dollar workers 
hope to do with a three million dollar factory until they 
are trained in the mechanics of representative control? 
There is the big task ahead. 

Taking things as they are in hard actuality, Mr. Nash 
had much better have given the six hundred thousand to 
the building of rest rooms, baths, hospitals, nurseries and 
model cottages for his people than to have given them 
ownership and control without training in the art of con- 
trol. Four shares of stock would purchase a motor car, 
make the first payment on a home or furnish personal com- 
forts galore. As a result the stock speculator would have 
been in on the ground floor right quickly. Ownership 
without expert management becomes a tragedy to hearts 
that have seen visions without learning reality. So Nash 
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mixed reality with vision and announced a five-year pro- 
gram of apprenticeship under his own tutelage. None of 
this stock can exchange hands without his consent for that 
period of time and he retains the voting proxies until the 
five years are up. If a factory government can be built up 
in this time that will enable labor to control and carry on 
successfully without crushing in the wheels of its own 
mechanism the spirit that has wrought such wonders, it 
will furnish a much needed demonstration in industrial 
democracy. Then workers may hope for the day when 
they will hire capital instead of being hired by it. 
Meanwhile Arthur Nash will have the time of his life. 
They tell us that rich men do not work for more money 
but for power and for the joy of creative expression. If 
using money for creative ends is interesting, think of the 
thrill that may come in moulding a great crowd of human 
beings into self-expression! Each year this concern has 
sold more suits than it sold in two previous years and it 


is still going it at that pace. At that rate there may be 
anywhere from ten to twenty thousand workers at the 
end of the five-year period set apart for apprenticeship 
in management. Suppose it sticks at ten thousand and 
profits decrease to thirty per cent, and the workers take 
it all over. This man, who has been praised and satirized 
as “Golden Rule Nash,” who has been pilloried as a phar. 
isee and extolled as an industrial savior, will either have 
turned a factory into a sanctuary of industrial fellowship 
or put his name in industrial history, along with that of 
Robert Owen, as one who dreamed more nobly than wisely. 
Whichever happens we are ready to put our money on him 
as a winner, for it is better to have dreamed such a dream 
than never to have dreamed at all. In a very definite sense 
he cannot fail, for there will be more of solid human 
worth enjoyed in five years of such constructive experi- 
mentation in human weal than there could be in adding a 
few paltry millions to yeur own inheritance tax schedule. 


European Reform and American 
Reform—How They Differ 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


COMPARATIVE STUDY of the idealism of 

America and Europe may well prompt the question 
whether the moral energy which mankind possesses is not 
such a limited resource that it is impossible to apply it in two 
fields of moral issues at once. The idealism of America is 
dominantly puritan, that of Europe is social. The Ameri- 
can reformer is intent upon saving the individual from 
habits and practices which have proven their harmful 
effect upon his life and character. The best thought of 
Europe is centered upon the social customs and economic 
circumstances which are robbing the individual of his full- 
ness of life. This divergence of expression of the best con- 
science of each continent is a fruitful source of misunder- 
standing. The average European looks upon America as 
a sinfully rich and iniquitously complacent and pharisaic na- 
tion which insults Asia and maintains a studied indifference 
to the problems of Europe and hides its social sins under a 
mantle of self-righteous respectability. The typical Ameri- 
can puritan, on the other hand, holds up his hands in 
horror as he beholds the vices of Europe and thanks God 
for the thousands of miles of ocean which separate us from 
the corrupting iniquities of that continent. 


AMERICAN PURITANISM 


It is difficult to realize how completely we have become 
the puritan nation of the world. Continental Europe never 
did understand nor offer hospitality to puritanism. The 
Catholicism of Latin countries and the Lutheranism of the 
Teutonic races were foreign to it. And though England 
was its cradle, the free churches which are the bearers of 
its tradition are after all a minority influence which has not 
seriously affected the dominant catholic atmosphere of An- 


glicanism. A recent effort to pass a local option bill in 
england was defeated in the house of lords and the most 
telling speech against it was delivered by the bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson. Leaders of the Labor 
party have admitted that the average British worker spends 
one-fifth of his income on drink and statistics prove that 
the drink bill of England amounts to more than $50.00 per 
capita. Yet the efforts to reform the drink evil, not to speak 
of its abolition, are feeble and ineffectual. 


FOR EXAMPLE, LIQUOR 


The liquor question is one of the best to use in comparing 
European and American idealism, for prohibition is per- 
haps the most characteristic fruit of American puritanism. 
Though there are good Americans who are no longer sure 
about the wisdom of our prohibition amendment and others 
who regard the whole of our puritanism as an unmitigated 
evil, both puritanism and its most characteristic fruit, pro- 
hibition, may easily be justified by a study of the social 
conditions of Europe. Whatever difficulties we may have 
in enforcing total abstinence we will probably decide to 
continue the experiment until a new and unspoiled genera- 
tion has had a chance to justify it if we behold and analyze 
the effects of alcohol upon the people of Europe. Drunken 
women in the streets, mothers pushing their baby carriages 
into public houses, sodden multitudes upon whom and upon 
whose homes alcohol has left an unmistakable mark, these 
all leave impressions which persuade an American to wink 
for the moment at the obvious limitations of the puritan 
crusaders who persuaded our country to launch out upon 
the great experiment of abolishing alcohol. 

In England there is some disquiet about the problem of 
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drink. On the continent it is not even considered. Ger- 
many continues to turn millions of bushels of grain into 
malted drink while thousands of her children want bread. 
Perhaps the continent is so indifferent to the drink question 
because continental habits in drinking are different from 
ours and those of England. England and America are 
both given to heavy liquors. The tastes of both France and 
Germany run to lighter concoctions and their method of 
drinking is more leisurely. The consequence is that there 
- not so much drunkenness as there was with us and is in 
England. But the effects of alcoholism are not absent, 
though more covert, which probably accounts for the fact 
that the chief drink reformers of the continent are recruited 
from the medical fraternity. 


FAMILY MORALS 
The drink question is not the only problem of personal 
habit and moral which gives America an advantage over 
Europe. Though we may lament the gradual decadence 
of family life in America and regretfully note the lower- 
f the standards of sex purity since the war we un- 


doubtedly still have an advantage over European countries 


wre the decay of family life seems to have gone farther 

ith us. Certainly vice does not flaunt itself as 
brazenly in the streets of America as it does in Europe and, 
while we have no record to be proud of, we have at least 
made some progress in abolishing licensed vice in our 
cities, while Europe still assumes that the protection of 
decent womanhood demands the acceptance of prostitution 
We have not eliminated the double 
of morality but we do not at least take it for 
granted as Europe does. 


and its regulation. 
standard 
There are Europeans who insin- 
uate that we are not more virtuous but only more intent on 
hiding our sin and that the vice which we hide from public 
scrutiny corrupts our homes none the less. While we should 
admit that the sins of pharisaism are not foreign to us, 
as they are to no puritans, we may nevertheless insist that 
there is a gain in restraining vice from tempting the young 
too openly and too easily. The pornographic literature and 
‘lascivious stage of the continent hardly finds a parallel 
Though Latin countries are traditionally easy 

these matters, the Teutonic countries are not as 
impurity as they once were and both England and 
Germany seem to have learned much from their Latin 
friends. The night life of German cities has become hideous 
in its indecency and any casual observer of London’s parks 
may well wonder what has become of the once potent pur- 

n restraints which were not entirely absent from England. 

How far the temper of Europe differs from that of 
America may be seen from the following incident. Not 
long since the problem of regulating the gambling evil was 
being considered in England. Among those called to testify 
at a public hearing was a school teacher who reported that 
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her twelve-year-old school boys daily wagered pennies upon 
the races, giving their money to bookmakers who infested the 
school neighborhood. She told a moving story of the 
effects of gambling in the homes of the poor, but asked the 
authorities to withhold her name from print for fear of 
vindictive measures which might be taken against her by 
parents of her children. The hearing aroused little public 
sentiment and no public action and incidentally received 
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the testimony of a learned bishop who maintained that 
gambling was no moral wrong for those who could afford 
to pocket their losses without detriment to their families. 

Europe in short does not concern itself with the baneful 
habits of individuals. Its interest and moral resources are 
concentrated upon the problems of social reconstruction. 
In these its conscience is becoming as sensitive as America’s 
is dull. While America is in the throes of a violent nation- 
alism which compares with the jingoism so prevalent in 
Europe in the nineteenth century, Europe is nursing the 
painful sores which that very nationalism created and, in a 
somewhat chastened mood, is meditating upon ways of 
escape from it. Though the continent itself has not yet 
gained sufficient sense of detachment from the horrors of 
war to make any creative contribution to this problem, Eng- 
land is profoundly disturbed and her thought upon it is 
generations in advance of America’s. 

The same is true of the problem of economic and social 
reconstruction. England is under no illusions about our 
modern industrial civilization. 
not as new to her as it is to us. 


The age of machinery is 
Her people have suffered 
longer from the limitations of our industrial civilization 
than we have and incidentally they have never had the 
chance of obscuring those limitations by the extravagantly 
abundant resources of a virgin continent as we have done. 
We have as a result no labor party that approaches the 
British Labor party in the virtues of statesmanship. We 
have no conservatives of the type of Lord Milner so willing 
to concede the defects of the present social order and so 
anxious to make constructive suggestions for its reform; 
nor have we in our churches an equal willingness or capacity 
to think honestly and profoundly upon the implications of 
the Christian gospel for the reconstruction of human 
society, which has become such a marked characteristic of 
the British churches. Our indifference to the great task of 
building a new civilization out of the wreck of the war is 
more aggravating to Europeans than many Americans real- 
ize. To them we are becoming, as Bertrand Russell ob- 
serves, the final bulwark of reaction. 


AMERICAN INDIFFERENCE 
The reason is obvious. Our civilization has, in fact, not 
been destroyed. We never learned just what the war meant 
to Europe. We cannot feel the terrible national fears and 
animosities which it created, and we are too remote and 
economically too self-sufficing to be made to bear the bur- 
dens which economic chaos has forced upon Europe. And 
our economic system still seems to us good because the 
strain of the war never revealed its weaknesses as it did 
here, and might never have done so in any event in view 
of the greatness of our wealth which is bound for some 
time to hide the iniquities which inhere in our present social 
order. 

Our civilization has not been destroyed until we discover 
that we are a part of Europe and that we can not be happy 
while Europe is miserable. For a complete realization of 
this fact, we will probably have to wait upon the slow pro- 
cesses of economic life which are bound to teach us in time, 
even against our will, that the world is and has increasingly 
become one, so that if one member suffer all members are 
bound to suffer with it. We can only hope that we will 
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develop enough spiritual imagination to anticipate the 


lessons of experience and be brought morally to accept 
human and national interdependence before the inexorable 
march of events robs us of the chance to make a moral 
choice of truth by forcing us into involuntary submission. 


PURITANISM INDIVIDUALISTIC 

When we look for the forces which must develop this 
imagination we are forced to admit that the defects of our 
American puritanism are not all caused by our fortunate 
economic and international situation. American idealism 
is narrowly individualistic partly because of the very Protes- 
tantism which produced it and which is older than the 
wealth of America. Puritanism is constitutionally individ- 
ualistic. It was no accident that it came into power in 
England in the very days when the middle classes began 
to challenge the aristocracy. Their motto was “liberty” 
and they had a passion for the individual. Religiously 
this passion produced the high type of personal morality 
which has since been associated with puritanism. Econom- 
ically it expressed itself in the immoral doctrine of laissez 
faire. Curiously, or perhaps naturally enough, this type 
of Protestantism has ever since associated a very sensitive 
personal conscience with a complete indifference to the 
problems of social life. It has placed very definite, and 
sometimes very irksome, restraints upon personal impulses 
but has insisted that the social processes shall be without 
felt at 
and spoke with authority but the complexities of economics 


restraint. In the intricacies of the soul it home 
were beyond it, so it was pleased to regard the economic 
life as a mystery in which “by the providence of God each 


The 


basis of our 


i. . 1.3 ” 
man seeking his own could serve the common weal. 
that 
present capitalist order of 


critics who suggest Calvinism is the 


society have something to say 
for themselves. At any rate, no one can doubt but that the 
historic Protestantism of 


to the 


the dissenters was curiously blind 
sins which followed in the wake of liberty. 
SOCIAI 


IDEALISM AND ECONOMICS 


Since the middle classes have always been particularly 
given to this type of religion and since America is the great 
middle class nation of the world, it is not surprising that 
Protestantism which we know so well 


the individualistic 


should have become the dominant religion of America. No 
one need disparege its noble contributions to the building 


1 


of human character in order to recognize its undoubted 


weaknesses. So it may be said that the development of 
social idealism in America waits not only upon the lessons 
which the nation must learn from economic experience, but 


upon the lessons which its churches must learn from the 


history of religion. ‘The churches must recognize that the 
Reformation paid a heavy price for its advances and that 
some of this price must be reclaimed. It must approach 
the middle ages with less arrogance and it will discover 
Pro- 


The medieval church knew of no property 


that the medieval church had some treasures which 
testantism lost. 
rights disassociated from property functions and it had the 


It had 


a theory of a “just price” and did not leave the price of 


will to press social tasks upon those who had power. 


commodities to be fixed by the avarice of producers. 


Through its guilds it was a pervasive influence in the social 
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and economic life of the people and encouraged excellence 


In short, 
the church of the middle ages had a social conscience, how. 


in production as well as honesty in distribution. 


ever deficient it may have been, in maintaining Christian. 
ity as a dynamic of personal morality. 

Perhaps one reason why the English church is superior 
to our American churches in its sensitiveness to social sins 
is because it never broke as completely with the religion 
of the middle ages as those dissenting bodies which erew 
great in America. If our American Protestantism is ty 
become a potent force in the reconstruction of modern life 
and modern civilization and is to help our nation to be 
such a force it must approach history more humbly and 
discover its own weaknesses, Let us hope that it will not 
find occasion or develop the inclination to renounce the 
contributions it has made to the preservation of personal 
purity while it seeks to interpret the mind of Christ for 
the whole of life. 


The Paganism of Little Business 
By Chester Warren Quimby 
oo IS A FINE MID-WEST CITY of about six- 


teen thousand inhabitants. It has a dozen churches, 
crowing denominational college with a business school and < 
conservatory of music, a Catholic school and academy, 
hoarding prep-school for boys, an excellent public school sys- 


big movies and 


tem, a Carnegie library, two large parks, three 

small one, three large public hal!s, a week-day school of 
religion, a baseball team, a score of lodges, and the usual 
fifty-seven varieties of little business. The owners of all 


these varieties of little business—the clothiers, druggists, 


bakers, and all the rest—are good, respectable men, and 


most of them are church supporters. But little business as 


they run it is thoroughly pagan. 


Little business continually pesters me with advertise- 


inents begging me to buy, buy, buy. Two days after | was 
married we received a folder from the Pay-by-Installment 
Furniture Company telling us of the only safe place in 
our city to buy household goods. For months the Trade- 
Here-and-Do-Better Jewelry Company sent us regularly 
costly pamphlets picturing all kinds of silverware, except 
the kind we could afford. Later, when our boy was but 
three days old, the Wheelem Baby Buggy Company sent 
us a stuffed envelope showing all the latest models. All 
the while I kept asking myself: Is little business awed 
as I am, at the gift of holy love? Is it overjoyed, too, im 
this new home of mine? Is it also caught in wonder with 
the sense of new-born fatherhood? Or does little business 
ee in these experiences of my soul just a chance to sell 
goods to its profit? Everlastingly it is barking at me to buy. 

When I ride the trolley the two miles down town to 
ihe movies, little business flaunts in my face the where- 
abouts of the best restaurant, clothing shop, bakery and 
garage. When I get inside the movie house the reels are 
interrupted by little business again telling me of this same 
If I go toa 
concert at the conservatory the programs are all blotched 


up with requests that I purchase something from little 


restaurant, clothing shop, bakery and garage. 
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husiness, nor am I allowed to forget that a sweet-toned 
If I go to a debate at the 
‘w school a big placard shouts that the piano on the 


~oncert piano is being used. 


slatform is the permanent loan of the Symphony Music 
Compat When I sally out to a ball game, little business 
sa me to buy score cards, pop, peanuts, candies, tobacco, 

and ice cream cones. Little business is greedy. 
not see me stir without tormenting me to buy, 


MOST FOR LEAST; LEAST FOR MOST 
1d not been dealing with little business long before 
evered that the whole affair of employing and being 
loved is a fight for profit, a greed for gain. The em- 
r does not ask, “What is the work worth?” but “How 
aly can I get it done?” The laborer never asks, “What, 
ding to my needs, ought I to ask for my labor?” but 
Little business 


It wants the 


“How much can I possibly get?” 
to get the most and give the least. 
profit. I discovered this quite accidentally by 
hancing to overhear one end of a telephone conversation. 
What are 
Just phone the College of 


hat? You want a man to wax your floors? 
ing for a man for? 
and they will send you a student who will do 
better, and it won’t cost but half as much.” 
ur baby came, we hired a college girl to assist 


isework. Wife and I sat down and figured what 


rk would be worth an hour and the number of hours 
Then we scaled the girl’s wage 
The 
that it was double the reg- 


have per week. 
losely to this sum as we could possibly afford. 
pted our offer, saying 
But the wife of a college official complained to 
ising wages! This is little business, hiring college 
for a song, for if they do not accept the stingy 
hey must quit school and miss an education. All 
Profit ! 


convinced that little business is a little profiteer. 


siness asks is, “Flow cheap?” 


program of buying and selling is a quest for 

a gain as possible. The buyer never asks, 
it worth?” but “For how little can I get it?” 
never asks, “What must I charge, and be fair ?” 
“How much can I ask, and still sell?” In our city 
und that goods have no stated values, but only 
ig prices. If a high price brings a good sale at 
large profit, the price holds. If not, the price falls, and 
profit shrinks. The big profit is the real object of 


siness, the real value is nothing. 


TALE OF THE KITCHEN CABINET 


n in the window of the Home Furniture Company 
The first time I saw it, it was 
| $65.85, which is really $66, but it sounds a dollar 


a kitchen cabinet. 


later it was priced “$65.85 less a generous allowance 
‘ old cabinet.” When I saw it a third time it was 

“$65.85 less 10% That would make 
27. At another time it was flanked by twelve shining 


this week.” 
num kettles and pans, and priced, “$65.85 with these 
nlend . ¢ . ° ” 
endid pieces of solid aluminum ware absolutely free. 
€ next time I happened by the aluminum was gone, and 


the price was just plain “$65.85.” The last time I saw it, 


it was accompanied by ten spotless white granite utensils. 
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The price read, “$65.85, and we give you the granite ware 
free.” Now just what was that kitchen cabinet worth? No 
one knows. It had five prices. 

Little business has no fixed values. 
prices that vary for profit. 


It has only prices, 
Everything in our town is sold 
after this fashion, soap, clothing, perfumes, candies, gro- 
stated 
Little business knows none. It 
this 
business in our city. It wants profit, and always the largest. 
Its whole motive and method is to get profit. It will do 
anything to get its profit. For the sake of it, it is de- 


ceries, hardware—everything. 
value, nor any fixed price. 
is all for profit. 


Nothing has any 


I am certain that describes little 


stroying the good, the true, and the beautiful in our city 
faster than parents, teachers and preachers, homes, schools, 
and churches can create them. 

The 


gut they 


Little business is spoiling the beauty of our city. 
chief vacant lots should be spots of restful green. 
are a glare of banking, real estate, bakery, and clothing 
ads. An abandoned church on a chief corner is lurid with 


movie posters. Our city lies on the level prairie. Good 


views are scarce. But a couple of miles east of us rises 
a little ridge. It affords a wide sweep of the great prairie 
farms, and one lone butte lying along the horizon like ¢ 
sleeping giant. One of the chief drives of our city runs 
out to this view—but there is no view. Three huge bill- 
boards cut it off. They urge one to turn in haste to the 
city to purchase goods at the Comfy Shoe Shop, the Cure- 
All Drug Store, and the Everybody’s Furniture Company. 
For profits on slippers and shoes, sodas and salts, side- 
boards and stands, we must go without this entrancing 


beauty. Little business has decreed it. 


BUTCHERING BEAUTY 
We are in the edge of the semi-dry country. Trees are 
scarce and slow of growth. Down in front of an old resi- 
dence stood a row of fine maples. A dealer wanted the lot 
So he wrecked the building, cut down 
the trees, and built, leaving the back of the lot bare. Had 
he set his station back but six feet he could have saved 
the trees with their shade and beauty. But little business, 
all eager for display and profit, murdered the trees. 
grace, their greenery, and their coolness are gone. And 
“only God can make a tree!” Out where I live the resi- 
dences stand back from the street in little lawns. On the 
corner below us they have recently built a drug store. Did 
they set it back under the trees, amid a bit of green lawn, 
and make it like a bungalow to chime with its neighbors? 
Indeed they did not. They butted it out against the side- 
walk, and made the back yard a dump. 
look ugly. 

It is also destroying our morals. 


for a filling station. 


Their 


It makes our street 
Little business in our city butchers beauty. 

How can we teach our 
children truthfulness when every week some movie puts 
on “the greatest film ever produced,” and the Best-of-All 
Baking Company insists that of all the loaves baked the 
world round, theirs is “The World’s Best”? How can we 
teach them the glory of the golden rule when our plumber 
insists on taunting his competitor with the slogan, “We 
repair while others try,” and our tinsmith sneers, “Others 


‘fix’ em, we repair them”? How can we teach them to 
love clean fun when our merchants association brings in 


a cheap street show with its raffles, humbugs and bathing 
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girls; that little business may reap added profits from the 
swollen crowds? Of what good is our week-day school of 
religion when our children, let out from learning the ten 
commandments, sally into a movie, and see, as I did, scenes 
laid in a brothel and a saloon, with drinking, profanity, 
robbery, murder, and vice all pictured out? And the film 
closing with the harlot, puffing a cigarette and sneering at 
her tormentors, “Youse guys can all go to hell?” For 
the love of profits little business is wrecking our morals. 


ATTACKING RELIGION 
It is even attacking religion. It is greedily grasping 
at everything sacred as a means of getting gold. Here in 
our city, as everywhere, Christmas has become a commercial 
orgy. The emphasis is not on the lowly Babe in the man- 
ger, but on the gold, frankincense and myrrh. When Easter 
comes our clothiers and milliners redouble their energy. 
Our bakers demand that I buy several dozen hot-cross buns. 
Our confectioners display their candy rabbits and eggs. 
Our stationer beseeches me to send my friends Easter 
greeting cards. Our grocer thrusts eggs upon me, and our 
druggists say I must dye them. Our florist tells me Easter 
is a farce without a lily—at twice its value—and our butcher 
paints a huge sign and hangs it on our street car pre- 
scribing ham for my Easter dinner. But I wonder: What 
have these to do with the resurrection, immortality, and the 
living presence of Jesus? 

Then comes Mother’s Day. Says our florist, “Say it with 
flowers.” 
Says our confectioner, “Say it with chocolates.” In sum- 
mer when I go to church, I find that the director of the 


Says our stationer, “Say it with post cards.” 


, 


Mourners’ Funeral Home has been there before me and 
put a fan in my pew telling me the best place from which 
to be buried. The Housemaker’s Furniture Company has 
put in another telling me that his place is the bargain place 
of the city. There they are, while I am about to worship, 
trying to sell me their goods. And on Sunday! in God’s 
house! for their profit! Little business is trying to run 
religion for profit’s sake. 


PROSTITUTING “SERVICE” 

I suppose the greatest word in religion is “service.” 
But little business has seduced it. How many “The Store 
that Serves,” “Service is our Motto,” “We Serve” con- 
cerns we have here! But what does little business mean 
by “service”? Does it mean what religion does—the sur- 
rendering of all one’s life and energy to sacrificially helping 
the needs of others? Indeed not. All little business means 
by “service” is: Treat the customers so well that they 
will trade with us rather than go elsewhere. Little business 
never serves. It never loans a piano or gives away a fan 
without advertising itself for profit’s sake. It cares nothing 
for spiritual values. It asks only, “How can I turn these 
religious matters to my gain?” To that end, in our city, 
it is killing the good, the true, and the beautiful, in scenery, 
in morals, and in religion. Little business is all for profit. 

The tragedy is that the owners of little business are 
good men. If one of them should read this article he would 
be amazed and insulted. He would disclaim any evil mo- 
tives. He would declare his methods honest, his prices 
fair, his business a necessity, and his purposes the best. 
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That his personal character is good, none will deny. I know 
these men, and “they are all, all honorable men.” But here 
are the facts. These things are what little business js doing 
to our city. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
truth is, it has never occurred to these men to see whether 
their good motives operate in their business. In conducting 
little business they have no motive at all except—profits, 

We are out to overthrow capitalism, big business, trusts 
So I read. But the fact is that in our 
city it is little business, of the grocers, tailors, bankers, 
clothiers, and all the other necessary fifty-seven varieties, 
that is ruining our city. I do not know what the world 
would be like if big business could be converted. But | 
do know that if little business in our city would resolve 
to conduct itself as to enhance the beauty of this com- 
munity, better its morals, ennoble its citizens, make God 
more vital, and the sermon on the mount easier to live— 
our little city would become like the New Jerusalem. But 
at present it is destructive of all these things. It is profit- 
hungry and pagan. 


and monopolies. 


We Sign No More Blank Checks 
By Hubert C. Herring 


HE PRESIDENT is grieved: the secretary of 
war is astounded: the generals and admirals are 
frankly disgusted: they fear that the church is out of 
its head. They cannot understand this protest against 
Mobilization Day, or, to use the later official designation, the 
Defense Test. But the protest is there, and it is to be 
reckoned with. We are simply saying to the war depart- 
ment: We are through with the business of signing 
blank checks. We do not like them. We have had 
enough of them. We are done. Nor is this treason. 
We are invited to march, and we are frank to say 
that we do not wish to march. There has been a deal 
too much of marching as it is. Russia marched and 
Germany marched and France marched and everyone 
marched. Each nation watched the others marching. 
Each nation said, “We wish peace. We are marching 
to protect peace.” They marched right up to the brink, 
and over the brink, and we marched with them. The 
war department asks us to march, and by our marching 
to say that we are ready to defend our country. That 
is a blank check and we are not signing blank checks 
Our pacifist friends—and we have all the respect in 
the world for them, particularly for those who lived 
with their pacifism through a terrible war—want us to 
promise that under no circumstances, at no time, in no 
manner, will we consent to, aid or abet another war. 
And many of us frankly reply, That is a blank check, 
and we will not sign. We are not wise enough to see 
tomorrow, or what tomorrow will bring. We may grant 
much or all that they say about the failure and frauds 
of past wars, but nevertheless we will not sign. Abso- 
lute pacifism involves a degree of omniscience which 
we cannot muster. 
That Defense Test is another blank check. It may 
not to be put into so many words, but it comes to this: 
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If war comes, can we count on you? It is the atmos- 
phere of the thing. Perhaps we will, perhaps we will 
not; you cannot count on us. Yes or no, we are within 
our rights. The test may be good military policy, but 
we are tired of good military policy. Good military 
policy is bad psychology and bad almost everything 
else. The world came close to almost irretrievable ruin 
through most excellent military policy. The psychology 
of Europe was splendid—for war. The nations had 
glorious armies, which marched with perfect grace, 
with all the citizenship beating time. The strategic rail- 
roads were all in excellent condition. Europe was on a 
defense basis—one pistol shot did the rest. It didn’t sound 
like a loud pistol shot, either. 

We will not forget it when the bands begin to play. 
The flags will all fly on this Defense Test Day. The 
orators will do their best. And every breakfast table 
in Japan will know all about it the next day. They will 
know that America is ready if war comes. We will 
assure them that we love all humanity, but our guns 
will be more eloquent than our words. They, being of 
human clay, will connect this great day with things 
which have gone before. They will say, First America 
insulted us in the immigration bill. And then America 
began to march. Let us march too. And they will 
march. We will assure them that we meant no insult 
to their flag in our exclusion act, but flags—both Japan- 
ese and American—are delicate things, and very sus- 
ceptible to insult. 


PLACATING OUR NEIGHBORS 

And Hayti and San Domingo and Mexico and Nica- 
ragua will hear the bands playing, “O say can you see,” 
and they, in their provincial ignorance, will think it is 
another version of “Deutschland iiber alles.” Then will 
we elaborately assure them that America seeks only 
to hold the torch of liberty before all the world, and 
especially before weak nations. We will say it, and 
they will look from their windows, and ponder on the 
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marines who occupy their harbors and collect interest 
on American loans. Of course they are wrong, but 
they are also human. 

We will say to all mankind, We are determined upon 
peace with justice to all. We have no desire to impose 
our strength upon any other nation. And there will 
be men and women the world around who will ask, If 
you seek peace, why, in God’s name, don’t you act 
like it? 

MILITARY VISION 

And yet our military men seek only our best interests. 
They plead the advantages of swift mobilization. We 
can see that the advantages are obvious from a military 
point of view. Let the provocation arise, let war be 
declared, the advantage is to the side which can move 
the most quickly. A flash of the wire and America 
would fall into step. Another flash and we would be 
at war. We see all that, but we see something else. 
We see that past wars have more than once sprung 
from situations that never justified war. We know that 
it is perfectly possible for nations to drift into situa- 
tions which arouse swift passions. If war be then de- 
clared, if the first shots be fired, if armies advance, there 
is no recall. Wars once begun, like fires on the tinder 
dry prairies, must run their course. 

No, we will sign no blank checks. We will not 
promise to fall into step when the wire flashes war. We 
reserve the right to demand reasons and purposes. We 
reserve the right to demand that our government shall 
even endure insult, and wait for soberer judgment. The 
issues of national and international justice are not 
simple, and we are not willing to let them be decided in 
a flash, and the die cast with its terrific burden of doom. 
Marching as to war—we have sung it for many years, 
but it makes all the difference in the world what goes 
on before. The sword has had its chance, and has failed 
completely. There is another way which has not yet 
been tried. It is high time that it be tried. 


British Table Talk 


Then we could get to business. 
August 3, 1914—the day that corresponds to the Monday on 
I had to go into the 
east end of London, and also to serve in a refreshment tent 
which our church provided for the multitudes on Hampstead 
Heath. There are some chroniclers who report that on the day 


London, August 4. 

[’ IS TEN YEARS ago today since this country entered 

upon the great war. Preachers and writers in thé press 
have been recalling that terrible day, and taking stock of the 
world situation as it now presents itself. The general attitude 
is one of sober assent to the action taken at that crisis. It is 
true that much of the inner history of the events 
which preceded August 4, 1914, remain in mystery 
still. The average man is satisfied to inquire of 
his conscience whether his country did well to 
the question as it was finally put in the hour of deci- 
sion, and he says still that there was but one answer to be 
made. None the less, there are few who are satisfied with 
the handling of the post-war problems, and the average man 
is very impatient with people who waste their spirit upon racial 
hatred and profitless feuds. It is welcome news that after 
long hesitations and many fears, the London conference has 
reached an agreement. There could be no more fitting com- 
memoration of August 4 than a final settlement of Europe. 


Ten Years 
Ago 


answer 


How well the bank holiday, 


which I am writing-—-comes back to me! 


before the war there was much shouting and boasting. So far 
as I could judge the temper of the crowds there was nothing 
but heaviness and anxiety, and perhaps a certain torpor of feeling. 
There was certainly no loosing of proud and boastful tongues 
on that day. 


The Scouts’ 
Jamboree 

My scout friends who were present at 
giving service yesterday morning were deeply impressed by it. 
The immense assembly of boys was in itself a wonderfully 
moving spectacle. From every land within the Commonwealth 
they had come, bound together in the scout law and pledged 


the scouts’ thanks- 
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to live by the scout spirit. B. P. must have rejoiced to see 
that day. It is given to few men to witness the fruits of 
their toil as he has done. As he stood before the assembled 
hosts of scouts, he set forth once more the scout ideal of duty, 
and then, like Joshua of old, he challenged the scouts to say 
whether they would keep the law. Thereupon the whole body 
of scouts stood up and, holding aloft their flags, thundered 
back, “I will!’ It was given to the archbishop of York to 
deliver the message of the Christian church. He spoke, as 
he always speaks, with dignity and directness: “This wonder- 
ful gathering is more than a great rally; it is a great call. The 
Prince will speak it in the name of your country—the Chief 
Scout will speak it in the name of the great movement which 
he conceived, and which he has made and leads. I have tried 
It is a call to you to give 
your young lives with all the future before them to the service 


to speak it in the name of God. 


of God and, for his sake, of the empire which he has given 
It is a call to go up to meet the challenge of 
the spiritual enemies arrayed against that high service. Let 
the heart of this multitude of youth rise in answer: ‘We will 


And may your Lord and Leader be before you and 


us on trust. 


go up.’ 
within you as you go.” 


The New Bishop 
of Birmingham 

I have more than once called attention to the position in this 
He has now been called to the see 
Three years ago his sermon before the British 


country won by Dr. Barnes. 
of Birmingham. 
Association became the storm-center of a controversy which sur- 
prised no one more than himself. He spoke as a scientist to 
scientists, and as a Christian man seeking to save the Christian 
faith from being involved in discarded systems of thought. At 
once the storm burst. He had said openly what theologians had 
said quietly in their books, and for months afterwards his letter- 
But Dr. Barnes is 
During the war many times 
he spoke fearlessly against the vile, unchristian temper which was 


bag teemed with letters of indignant protest. 
not a man to flinch before a storm. 


displayed towards enemies, and was misnamed patriotism. Dr. 


Barnes is a scholar of rare gifts; a forcible speaker who scorns 
the arts of the popular orator; a man who will speak his mind 
and not lose his charity. His friends will have great hopes for 
his new service. It is clear that he is not the man to desire 
office, neither is he the man to refuse a duty which he is called to 
undertake. Students have not seldom made admirable bishops, and 
if Dr. Barnes is a student, he is none the less a man in close 
touch with the modern world and its problems. He has often said 
that his own affinities are with the evangelicals who are secking 
to set their faith free from the hampering traditions of an obso- 
lete view of the Bible and an impossible In his articles 
Hort as its first and in many ways 
It is with such men as Hort that Dr. Barnes 
would claim to take his place in the teaching of Christian truth. 
He will be the third bishop of Birmingham. The first was Dr. 
Gore, the second, Dr. Wakefield, and now for the third, Bir- 
mingham will have a churchman trained in its own great school, 
King Edward’s High School, and both in scholarship and in per- 
sonality not unworthy of his high calling. 


cience. 
on modernism he claims Dr 
its greatest exponent. 


* * > 
Joseph Conrad 


The news of this morning was overshadowed by the tidings that 
Conrad was dead. It is true that he lived long enough to fulfill 
his tasks and to express his own visions of terror and beauty. 
But he had not lost his rare powers of imagination with the years, 
and the line of his books might have been longer and the treas- 
ures of English literature might have increased had he lived a 
few years more. But he was frail in health latterly, and his death 
does not seem to have surprised his friends. Conrad would be 
put down at once by all capable judges among the favorites for 
immortality. There is no one but Thomas Hardy of his contem- 
poraries to be set beside him. He had won this position by a pure 
and ardent love of beauty, and by an austere fidelity to his craft. 
He was a Pole by race, but he wrote English with a mastery 
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which puts him securely among the greatest in this kind. 


nee It was 
upon the sea that he won his vision. 


“The true peace of God 
begins at any spot a thousand miles from the nearest land.” There 
is a sombreness in his outlook upon human life, a quick sensitive. 
ness to all its many shades of experience, and, as there is jn all 
the great writers, a due honor paid to the courage with which 
the true man faces destiny. He knew how in the revealing night 
the gaze of man “undazzled by the sunshine of covetous days, 
wanders sometimes as far as the stars.” 


> * * 


Liverpool Cathedral 
and Free Churchmen 

A service of peculiar interest has been held in the Liverpool 
cathedral. It was practically a service of dedication in which the 
free churches of Liverpool united to set apart in prayer and in 
faith the new sanctuary for the worship of Almighty God. The 
bishop of Durham preached, and the representatives of the free 
churches marched in procession through the cathedral. Such a 
service would not have been counted possible a generation ago. 
The words of the bishop of Liverpool himself may be a prophecy 
of the things that shall be: “We of this cathedral are never 
going to forget that it was built by the contributions not of 
churchmen only, but of others too. Centuries before these walls 
begin to crumble we shall be one again, and may God speed that 
day.” 


And So Forth 

At the Student Movement conference a very deep impression 
was made by Mr. Koo, the Chinese leader. There is a steady 
movement among the students of this and other countries towards 
a Christian Internationale. No assemblies are more free than 
those of youth from the obsessions of race-hatred....... A meeting 
to commemorate the jubilee of Mrs. Annie Besant was held in 
the Queen’s Hall last week. It is impossible to forget that long 
before she won a name in India she fought on behalf of the 
working-girls of this country. She began her public life as a 
Secularist, but it must be more than thirty-three years since she 
joined the Theosophist body. Among the speakers at the celebra- 
tion were Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mr. Lansbury, Lord de la 
Warr, and Mr. V. S. Sastri...... The death of Mrs. Simango came 
as a shock to those who had hoped that she might play a great 
part in African education. The romance of her husband's life 
was one of the stories which make fiction seem tame. He was 
born a slave in Portuguese Africa, and he escaped after thrilling 
adventures. Mrs. Simango had been educated in the Gold Coast, 
and afterwards in this country and America. She was a beautiful 
and charming woman, whose heart was set upon the service of her 
own people in Africa. But a sudden operation was found neces- 
sary, and before her husband, who was in Portugal, could reach 
her, she died. 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


LMOST any right-minded person would be willing to buy 
A Richardson Wright's A SMatt House anp A Larce GaRpEeN 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.00) for its title alone. If he bought it 
in the expectation of getting technical information about domestic 
architecture and floriculture, he would be disappointed. But if he 
were really a right-minded person, he would be so happy over what 
he finds in the book that he would forget what he bought it for. 
It does not tell how to build houses or how to plan and plant 
gardens, but chatters on discursively and cleverly about the things 
that a man thinks about in his little house in the country and be- 
tween the rows of his delphiniums. A certain amount of informa- 
tion has oozed into the pages, apparently by oversight, for the 
author apparently knows a good deal about building, decoration and 
gardening, but the information is given so casually that even the 
most sensitive reader can scarcely be offended by it. It is a very 


charming book, and the owner of a little house in the country, oF 
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‘ uburbs, who does not put a copy of it on the table in 


en mt 
cast room, is making a dreadful mistake. 
Prof Ernest G. Sihler of the College of the City of New York 
- rounded out a long life of study and the teaching of the classics 
» the publication of From Avucustus to Augustine (Cambridge 
niversity Press, 12s. 6d.) a volume of essays on the contacts and 
afl ts between classical paganism and Christianity. The work is 


done entirely from the original sources, and can therefore be con- 
“tered as an original contribution. There are chapters on such 
ics as The Spiritual Failure of Classical Civilization, Stoicism 
nd Christianity, Neo-Platonism and Christianity, Augustine’s City 
of God. The work must be judged in the light of the author’s 
wiction that the faith once delivered to the saints was not in the 

east “modified. by excrescences of speculation from within or 
from without.” This view of Christian faith and even of 


Christian theology as a fixed body of truth which needed only to 
erved, greatly simplifies his study of contacts and relations 


between Christianity and paganism, but it is, we think, a fictitious 
pplication. In this view there was no interpenetration of the 
two { _ but a fight on well-defined fronts. The author sees no 


fuence of Greek philosophy, for example, in the logos concept in 
e fourth gospel, but he even singles out that gospel as representing 

isly the sharp contrast between Christianity and Platonism. 
of what seems to us the inadequacy and even the essential 
f this general view of the formulations of patristic theology, 


contains much of interest and value and is worthy of 
htful consideration as the mature work of a ripe and careful 


\ brief and vivid character sketch of. President Coolidge is pre- 
sented by Kenneth L. Roberts in ConcentTratep New ENGLAND 
(Bobbs Merrill, $1.25). It is campaign literature, of course, but 

more than that. Mr. Coolidge is president as well as 

Mr. Roberts writes as an admirer, but not as a blind 

The president in his view is no sphinx, but, while he has 

1 chatter, talks much and well when there is occasion to 

ik. He refuses to let people waste his time. He does not follow 
of his political associates. He has a gift for doing things 

right time. He is not popular with old-line politicians. He 

, and knows it. He has no interest or care for 
He is a tremendous and tireless worker, and keeps a 


hant 


k. The account of his energy and efficiency in his office 
so persuasively presented that when the reviewer finished 
the book he at once went to work to clean up his own desk. 
Robert A. Millikan’s little book, Science anp Lire, (Pil- 
grim Press, $1.00, contains four popular lectures, the most impor- 
which are the one on the Significance of Radium and the 
Science and Religion. The purpose of the latter is to show 
is no conflict between science and religion when the field 
f each is properly defined. He cites the testimony of a great cloud 
witnesses, both eminent scientists and eminent teachers of religion, 
have asserted the harmony of the two. 
w volumes of the International Critical Commentary are 
Heprews, by James Moffatt, and Tue Pastorat Episties, by Wal- 
ter Rock (Scribners, $3.50 each). The mass of learning displayed 
works is staggering. Every commentary has to take cogni 
of every preceding commentary in the same ficld, and of a 


lering variety of other literature collaterally important and 
cresting. Moreover, “a commentary must arise from the fortui- 
discoveries of many men in devious fields of literature.” Such 
works as these will supersede most of the existing commentaries in 
their respective fields. 
st adequate study that has ever been made of theological 
any country is contained in Turo.tocicaL EpucaTiIon IN 
(ERICA, by Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Council 
I h Boards of Education (Doran, $5.00 net). (One of the 
1s problems which it presents is how the people who are 
t mterested in it can afford to buy it.) The work is based upon 
tudy of one hundred and fifty-one theological schools in the 
nited States and Canada. It contains an immense amount of valu- 
able data and some interesting conclusions presented rather modestly 
and tentatively. The question as to the adequateness of the supply of 
ministers is complicated by the further questions as to the number 
of churches that are actually needed and that can be supported. 
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Obviously nothing is proved by a mere comparison of the gross 
figures of the numbers of churches and ministers, respectively, or 
by statistics in regard to the number of vacancies in comparison 
with the ministerial supply. 

Mary E. Waller, who was the author of the once popular “Wood- 
carver of ’Lympus,” comes into the light again with a new novel, 
Deep in THE Hearts or Men (Little, Brown, $2.00 net). This 
story, after it gets to going, is laid in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. There is much of human sympathy in it, and a wholesome 
respect for the finest human qualties. It leaves a good taste in the 
mouth, and a warm feeling around the heart, which is no small 
accomplishment in a novel which has to do with coal mines and is 
reasonably true to the hard facts of life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Regards to Mr. Lewis 


Eritor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: We fear Mr. Lewis’ lctting out the secret of the minister's 
life will cause a grand rush to that profession. For if a mediocre 
man who cannot succeed at anything else can get a job where no 
work is required, where he is pampered and banqueted until he has 
to take a long vacation to rest up, surely enough mediocres can be 
found to supply the dearth. Perhaps Mr. Lewis can supply the 
names of the pulpit committees where such conditions are offered. 
If some ministers are guilty of some of the charges made, it may 
be because of the bad example of some laymen in their religious 
work. They must be pampered and petted to be held by the church. 
The amount of effort and enthusiasm used in Christian duties would 
bankrupt them in any other line. Their religious vacation is ex- 
tended, not for six weeks, but perhaps to fifty, for they must get 
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back for the revival. But surely Mr. Lewis is not one of these 
laymen who sets such a bad example for the preacher. 
Canton, Mo. R. L. Trorp. 


The Blue Pencil 


Epitor Tue Cureistian Century: 

SIR: It may interest you to know that in a letter that I wrote 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger to enlighten its editor, whose long 
editorial admittedly found no explanation for American superiority 
in the Olympic contests, my paragraph calling attention to the 
drinking habits of most European students and the abstinence and 
prohibition of Finland was deleted before publication. 

Wellsboro, Pa. Joun H. Stoopy. 


A Preacher’s Voice 


Epitor THe Curistian Century : 

SIR: It is gratifying to know that the unanimous protest of the 
religious press, the efforts of numerous churches and peace or- 
ganizations, the petitions of various preachers’ meetings, and the 
personal appeals of innumerable ministers have actually succeeded 
in effecting a change of name from Mobilization Day to National 
Defense Day. That is indeed a notable achievement! And what a 
clever bit of strategy for the war department. We could oppose 
mobilization on the ground that it was uncalled for and would be 
misunderstood. But to object to National Defense Day is supposed 
to place us in the position of extreme and awful pacifists. I guess 
that will hold us! 

To say that the plan proposed by the war department for mobiliza- 
tion maneuvers on September 12 has educational value is ridiculous, 
if by education we mean to make it clear in the mind of each 
individual just what he or she is to do in case of war. How much 
wiser shall we be after we have watched a parade, sung a patriotic 
song or two, and listened to a speech by a town councilman? Non- 
sense! This scheme is not intended to educate. It is intended to 
“whoop ‘er up for the war game.” It is a plan for stimulating a 
militaristic spirit. lf by education is meant to train our emotions 
so that we shall be ready to fly to arms at a moment's notice, then 
this is a highly educational program, for we are to imagine we 
have been attacked, and then see how quickly we can fly to arms. 

There is but one language that men in governmental position can 
read or understand. It is the language of the ballot. Our protests, 
earnest and appealing, have thus far effected nothing more than a 
clever change of name. We have exhausted every means of appeal. 
But the ballot remains, and it is a language we all can speak. I 
commend it to my brethren of the ministry, and especially to those 
millions of my fellow countrymen, plain citizens, who, under our 
rising militaristic system, will be expected to function mainly as 
cannon fodder. 


Teaneck, N. J. M. A. WorKMAN. 


A Veteran’s Voice 


Epitor Tue CuristiAN Century: 

SIR: As a veteran of the world war I watch the approach of 
September 12. To my mind it is nauseating. As a member of 
a Protestant church I am becoming cynical. The peace declarations 
of general assemblies and Methodist conferences seem to be psy- 
chological sops which are to satisfy the Christian conscience of 
America, The ministers who waxed eloquent in support of the 
war in 1918 are satisfied with gently scolding the war department 
as it waves the red flag of preparedness. As soon as a pin pricks 
the skin of our national pride we can expect these same clergy 
to draw from their sermon barrels those manuscripts which en- 
couraged us to fight for democracy in 1918. 

Almost any minister you meet will hasten to explain that he is 
not entirely a pacifist. He feels that we do need defensive arma- 
ments. If Jesus Christ approves a 5-5-3 program then I prefer 
to transfer my membership and become a disciple of Gandhi. Those 
who claim to be his vicars, but are afraid to preach disarmament, 
belong with Judas. They are abetting the crucifixion, A. D. 1924. 
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They are too proud to pay for peace at any price but are ready 
to barter the souls of our people for the glories of war. 

Near Audenarde on the River Scheldt a Belgian farm house was 
spared destruction. As the Germans were retreating in November, 
1918, we carefully strafed the countryside with H. E., shrapnel and 
gas. When barrages were lifted my battalion established its head- 
quarters in this cottage. Somehow it seemed a dismal place. The 
family, having stayed at home during our bombardment, was enter- 
taining death. A grandfather's corpse lay in a corner room; the 
young daughter of the family was dying. One of our surgeons 
examined her. “Lobar pneumonia and badly gassed lungs.” Ameri- 
can gas shells, made by American girls, paid for by your grand- 
mother’s liberty bonds, handled by skilled American artillerymen, 
blessed by American clergy, valiantly gassed this Belgian maiden, 
The German artillery, having retired, used no gas in this action, (I 
do not believe Mr. Creel published this story.) 

Why should we fear to be pacifists? It seems as reasonably 
humane as to teach our young men red, white and blue bayonet 
drill and war-time hate for Huns. If we only had a Jeremiah 
possibly we could see the signs of the times. It disturbs one to 
think that many of our clergy who are now signing peace declara- 
tions will be too yellow, when the next war comes, to teach the 
love and pacifism of Jesus. 


New York City. H. W. Hopxirx. 


Help for Starving Minds 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have noted your peace sentiments and I thought you 
might give me space for an extraordinary appeal. Some weeks ago 
1 published in the Nation a note saying that I should be glad to 
send to central Europeans my own personal castoff periodicals, I 
expected a half dozen replies from its European circulation but, to 
my consternation, Die Stunde, a daily of Vienna, copied my letter 
and embellished it rather fancifully until it appeared to deluded 
readers a general offer from a “noble” benefactor of large means. 
I was then flooded with pathetic letters from Austrians and Hun- 
garians and a few Poles eagerly pleading for American reading 
matter. These people are highly intelligent, they are in no case 
mendicants and they want only intellectual food; they are al! de- 
lighted that such altruism exists in America and since they so often 
mention the admirable pacifist value of cross bonds of mutual human 
sympathy from individual to individual, I hate to see them dis- 
appointed. I can afford to answer only about ten of them myself 
but there are more than 200. Will you be kind enough to print 
this letter in case some good hearted reader should care to write 
me for names and addresses or letters from individuals that they 
might send their castoff periodicals to them? And perhaps some 
idealistic millionaire will enlist in what would be a marvellous work 
ot peace. 


Beltsville, Md. T. Swann Haprpinc. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for September 14. Lesson text: Luke 4:16-30. 


Driven from His Home Town 


ESUS RETURNED to his home town. No doubt he went 

around to the old cottage and talked with his marvelous 
mother. He visited again the carpenter shop, where he had 
laid down his tools when he went forth to be baptized. In the 
evening he may have climbed again the hill back of the village 
and watched the sun go down, laying its golden column across 
the great sea. In the gathering shadows of the night he may 
have walked slowly down to the familiar streets, thinking in- 
tently of his temptations and of the months of his public 
ministry. After all, what was he accomplishing and what was 
his objective? Then, into his mind came the grand words of 
the prophet Isaiah, that aristocrat of the prophets: “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to preach the 
good tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release 
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to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” As he often did, he combined portions of scrip- 
tyre from various places to make up this statement, but it fully 
expressed his mission. That night he slept in his old bed and 
before he slept his thoughts were very deep and very searching. 

Morning came, the quiet Jewish sabbath. How still it was! 
No roaring mills, no shrieking engines, no grinding cars, no 
toting horns, no rattling tools. Work was suspended, the 
people had a mind to worship God. He entered the synagog, 
the building where the rabbi had instructed him, where he had 
learned to read; he knew every letter in the scrolls. That day 
a peculiar honor was bestowed upon him, not because anyone 
beside his mother thought him other than a carpenter and 
teacher, but because he was regarded as a good man and one 
worthy to read the lesson and speak if he found words of 
edification. 

What should he read? There was no hesitation. He would 
read from the great prophet and he would read what he had 
been brooding over the evening before. He accepted the scroll 
and his rich, resonant voice spoke out the noble words. The 
ruler of the synagog now asked him if he had anything to say, 
when, to the astonishment of all, he calmly announced: “Today 
ath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.” In other words, 
“I am the Messiah.” What, the carpenter the Messiah! Im- 
possible! To them it seemed like blasphemy and a strange 
scene followed. The worship was ended abruptly and those 
who, but a moment before, were listening to his voice were 
now angrily hustling him out of the synagog and out along 
the path that led to the brow of the hill. It was their intention 
to cast him down headlong that he might find death among the 
rocks below. They had almost accomplished their base pur- 
ose when Jesus turned, his face blazing with righteous wrath; 
and as they fell back before him, even as later they did in the 





h 


garden, he passed quickly and safely out from among them. 
The supreme citizen of little Nazareth was thus rejected. 

On through the ages men have rejected, stoned and crucified 
the best men among them. Read the story of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, one of the greatest men of our new world. Did you 
know that after a life of marvelous devotion, because he ob- 
jected to the “half-way covenant” he was ejected from his 


church, although it almost broke his heart? Read the story 
of William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, did you know 
that he was thrown out of his church because, in his intense 


ve for plain people, he preached in the streets? Cast out, 
persecuted, ejected—this is the frightful narrative of earth's 
choicest souls. “He came to his own—and his own received 


n not.” “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered you—but you would not.” What shall we say of 
the hard hearts of humanity? What shall we say of the bigotry, 
prejudice and stubbornness that burns, that nails to crosses the 
saviours of the world! They drove Jesus out. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Class Discussion 
Texts 


Suggestions for your adult 
and young people’s classes 





A Life at Its Best (Life of Paul) 
By Ethel Cutler and R. H. Edwards. 
Christianizing Community Life 
By R. H. Edwards and Harry F. Ward. 
Social Principles of Jesus 
By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Faiths of Mankind 
By E. D. Soper 
The above books are studies for young people, and 
are well adapted for discussional purposes. They 
have been prepared under the direction of the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 


Price Each, $1.15 





Marks of a World Christian 
By D. J. Fleming ($1.15). 
America’s Stake in the Far East 
By C. H. Fahs ($1.35; paper, 95c.). 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility 
By Cornelius H. Patton ($1.00; paper 75c.). 
How Jesus Met Life Questions 
By Harrison S. Elliott (65c). 
What It Means to Be a Christian 
By E. I. Bosworth ($1.25). 
The Christian View of Work and Wealth 
By a Special Committee (85c). 
The Meaning of Service 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.25). 
The Manhood of the Master 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 
The Meaning of Prayer 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 
The  Paseeies of Jesus 
By H. E. Luccock (75c). 
International Relations and the Christian 
Way of Life 
By Inquiry Committee (300). 
The Right to Strike 
By Inquiry Committee (30c) 


What Fouus Taught 
By A Wakeheld Slaten ($1.50). 





For High School Classes Only. 
The Problems of Boyhood 
By Franklin W. Johnson ($1.25; paper, 75c). 


Lives Worth Living 
By Emily C. Peabody ($1.25; paper, 75¢) 





A Technique for Conflict is a pamphlet giving 
suggestions on how to conduct a problem 
discussion class. (Price, 30c.) 





Send for copies of your choice of these books and con- 
sider which of them will best adapt itself to the needs 
of your class. 


We pay postage. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Editor Returns from 
European Journey 

Dr. Morrison returned last week from 
an absence in Europe of more than three 
months. He visited France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, 
and spent a few days in London. In addi- 
tion to the sightseeing usual to such a 
journey, Dr. Morrison enjoyed especial 
privileges of conference with political and 
religious leaders in the various countries. 
In Berlin, after days of conferences with 


German leaders, he and Mrs. Morrison 
were received into the Sherwood Eddy- 
Kirby Page American study party of 


seventy distinguished Americans who are 
spending two months in England, Ger- 
many and France, with whom they spent 
three days of strenuous and highly profit- 
able class-room discussion of conditions 
in Germany. Dr. Morrison says that there 
is wide-spread doubt among German 
as to the adequacy of the Dawes 
plan to solve Europe's economic problems. 
but that there is everywhere an earnest 
disposition to try to operate it as the only 
proposal in sight which offers any hope 
at all. 


Dr. Fosdick Denies 
British Report 


leaders 


In a telegram to Dr. George McPher- 
son Hunter, editor of the Presbyterian 
3Janner, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


denies the authenticity of the report re- 
cently published in the British Weekly 
in which he was stated to have made up 
his mind to reject the invitation to join 
the presbytery of New York. Dr. Fosdick’s 
telegram says: “Have made no public 
statement concerning general assembly's 
proposal, either in Britain or America, 
and will make no statement until officially 
approached by authorized 
New York presbytery.” 


committee of 


Disciples Missionaries 
Reach Tibet 
The United Christian Missionary S$ 

ciety has received a letter dated May 26 
which shows that the party of nine mis- 
sionaries led by J. C. Ogden has finally 
reached its station in Tibet in safety. The 
party has been on the road from Yunnan 
province, China, since practically the first 
of the year. Mr. Ogden reports the coun- 
try as thoroughly quiet, the missionaries 
in good health, and the work in excellent 
condition. On the day before the letter 
was written there were twenty baptisms. 


Methodist Editor Supports 
Eastman Plea 


Dr. Edward Laird Mills, editor of the 
Pacific Christian Advocate, official Meth- 
odist weckly published at Portland, Ore., 
comes to the support of the position taken 
in the Che Christian Century 
and ¢ Dr. Fred Eastman re- 
garding home missionary appropriations. 
Dr. Mills is a former officer of the Meth- 
odist home missionary board. 


columns of 
Isewhere by 


Because a 
falling off in benevolent receipts makes it 
necessary to Methodist home 
missionary appropriations, Dr. Mills sug- 
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decrease 


gests that the cut fall on English-speaking 
work, and not upon that among Indians, 
Negroes, Mexicans, orientals or immi- 
grants, since these are used so largely for 
advertising purposes. This is, in effect, 
an endorsement of the position of Dr. 
Eastman. 


Dr. Burrell Celebrates 
Eightieth Birthday 


Dr. David James Burrell, pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate church, New York City, 
and senior minister of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch church of the 
city of New York, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on Aug. 1. Various means were 
taken by parishioners and friends to mark 
the occasion. Dr. Burrell has stood for 
years as one of the strongest figures in 
the American pulpit, combining with his 
theological conservatism an irenic spirit 
that has given his ministry entry into 
many diverse groups. He was at one 
time president of the general synod of 
the Reformed church in America, presi- 
dent of the Alliance of the Reformed 


churches of the world holding the Pres. 
byterian system, and president of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York. Dur. 
ing his long career he has published about 
fifty books. 


Suggest Young People’s Part 
in Local Church 

A discussion class conducted by Rey. 
Allen A. Stockdale, of First Congrega- 
tional church, Toledo, O., at the Congre- 
gational Young People’s Conference. 
Lakeside, O., brought out not only a 
large amount of talk as to the way in 
which young people’s work should be run 
in local churches, but a series of definite 
recommendations. For those who are con- 
cerned with church work for young peo- 
ple these recommendations are of impor- 
tance. Among other things, these young 
Congregationalists of Ohio agreed that 
“the high school and young people’s de- 
partment should have a governing body 
of young people, chosen by themselves, 
with advisors appointed jointly by the 
church and the young people, by which 


China Has Its Own Ku Klux Klan 


ETERMINED NOT TO BE BE- 

HIND America in any important 
social advance, Chinese in Shanghai have 
organized their own Ku Klux Klan to in- 
culcate 100 per cent Chinese-ism. Just 
what is substituted for the “white, gentile, 
Protestant, naiive-born” requirements Mr. 
Eugene E. Barnett, Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 
secretary who tells the story, not 
say. 

Mr. Barnett, who has just returned to 
China after a furlough spent in the United 
States, says that the same nationalistic 
spirit that is felt so strongly in America 
is now rampant in the oriental republic. 
“In America we call it 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism,” Mr. Barnett. “Foreigners 
in China are likely to call the same thing 
here by balder names—narrow national- 
ism, anti-foreign feeling, anti-Christian 
sentiment. In certain quarters of China 
it is undoubtedly each and all of these 
things. 


does 


says 


WESTERN PRESTIGE LOW 

“The prestige of ‘Christian nations’ has 
not been so low in China for many years,” 
Mr. Barnett declares. “The European 
war, the Versailles treaty, American 
movies, the cabled news of strikes, lynch- 
ings and violence in America and Europe, 
Teapot Dome disclosures, all these are 
factors in producing a growing skepticism 
regarding so-called Christian civilization. 
One expression of the new patriotism was 
the organization four months ago of a 
Chinese Ku Klux Klan, or ‘Order of the 
Three K’s’ as it is called in the vernacular. 
Its professed aims are as noble and benef- 
those of its counter- 
part. As in America it proposes simply 
to insist—secretly, of course—on Chinese 
being good Chinese. It has adopted the 
regalia as well as the name of our Ameri- 
can K K K movement. 


icent as American 


“The Young China Association, one of 
the strongest groups in the country, at 
its recent national convention in Soochow 
roundly denounced Christian schools in 
China as denationalizing influences. The 
whole body of missionaries are being 
challetiged by extremists largely on the 
same grounds. The idea is steadily 
fostered by this group that missionaries 
are somehow or other the vanguard of 
western political and economic imperial- 
ism. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 

“The soviet government of Russia is 
systematically encouraging and capitaliz- 
ing this spirit in China. Not only is it 
sending its missionaries to China but it 
is taking large batches of Chinese 
students to Russia where they are trained 
to return to China as propagandists of 
bolshevistic ideas. A batch of 150 
Chinese students have just returned from 
a period of training in Russia and I am 
informed that their places will be taken 
at once by a new group of waiting candi- 
dates. 

“Of course, many of these students go 
to Russia with the highest motives,” Mr. 
3arnett admits. “Profoundly discontented 
with conditions as they are in China 
and convinced that it is futile to look to 
Europe and America for guidance out of 
their troubles, they turn to Russia, which 
at least represents an heroic break with 
the past. They come back to China, how- 
ever, with a conception of Christianity 
which if true would condemn it no less 
in our eyes than in theirs. Unfortunately 
the record of ‘Christian nations’ in their 
past dealings with China greatly facili- 
tates the task of Russian propagandists 
in their efforts to discredit the ‘capitalistic 
and ruthlessly exploiting civilization’ of 
Christian nations.” 
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1 manage their own affairs.” Also it 
was agreed that “the young people should 
have representation on the official body of 
the church, with voting power.” It was 
likewise agreed that “the church services 
would be more interesting and helpful if 
the ministers would comment briefly on 
the scripture before the reading, and on 
the hymns before the singing; if the pray- 
ers were not too long; if simplicity of 
eneech were the keynote; if the minister 
neal pray in a simple, natural manner 
and avoid repetition.” 


Sage Estate Continues 
Benefactions 

A recent accounting of the estate of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, the first since Decem- 
ber, 1920, shows that in that period there 
has been distributed $12,544,407 to 36 
institutions and organizations. Notable 
among these were the American Museum 
of Natural History, the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of the city of New York, 
the Presbyterian Board for Relief of Dis- 
abled Clergymen, the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, the Presbyterian 
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Board of Foreign Missions, the New York 
City Mission Society, the Presbyterian 
hospital in New York, and the American 
Bible Society. 


Bishop Depicts Kind of 
Missionaries Needed 

In a bulletin published by the commis- 
sion on life service of the Methodist 
church Bishop Fred B. Fisher, of Cal- 
cutta, India, gives a picture of the sort 
of foreign missionaries needed today. 
Bishop Fisher summarizes the need as 
being for those with absolute freedom 
from racial or national prejudice; freedom 
from religious conceit; the possession of 
a true social vision; a confidence in the 
larger Christ; a willingness to let loose 
from control of the enterprise. 


Warburg Impressed by 
Hebrew Revival 


At the recent graduation exercises of 


the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Felix Warburg, New York 


banker, recently returned from Palestine, 
declared that the speaking of Hebrew in 


Claims Religion Being Cheapened 


HOUGHTFUL CHURCHMEN of 

every sect will be interested in the 
statement of Dr. W. J. Dawson, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church in New- 
ark, that “it is more essential today to 
restore a profound reverence for religious 
ideals than to organize a church for popu- 
lar success by business methods.” 

In an article in the September Century, 
Dr. Dawson protests against what he calls 
the vulgarization of religion, and against 
the over-organization of the church and 
the all too common belief that organiza- 
tion can take the place of piety and devo- 
tion. He pleads for a return of mys- 
tery in all forms of worship, maintaining 
that religion belongs to the mysteries, and 
that its essential principle is a belief in 
and a reverence for things unseen. In 
cther words, religion is vulgarized by a 
form of worship without sacred mystery. 


THEOLOGICAL QUARRELS 

We may take the present theological 
controversies as an example of this vul- 
garization of religion, he writes. Here is 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, a pro- 
found mystery. If a man believes it, he 
believes in a great miracle and if he be- 
lieves in a divine Christ who entered the 
world by the ordinary processes of gener- 
ation, he believes in a yet greater miracle. 
Now there is one thing about this doc- 
trine which is indisputable: it deals with 
matters of infinite delicacy. The man of 
fhne feeling and true reverence will be 
content to let it alone, to regard it as a 
sacred mystery, certainly to shrink from 
its discussion in the terms of physiol- 
ogy. But not so our modern disputants, 
whether modernists or fundamentalists. 
The y tear from it its veils of mystery. 
They discuss it in the language of ob- 
stetrics. If they did this in private con- 
clave, it would not be so bad, but they 
expose it to the glare of a pitiless pub- 
licity, publishing their views in newspa- 
pers, and flinging them broadcast till even 
schoolboys learn to snigger about it. Per- 
sons in whom natural reverence exists 


will feel that there is a terrible debase- 
ment of religion itself in making so divine 
a mystery as the birth of Christ the tar- 
get of newspaper debate. It is like putting 
Christ himself on the dissecting-table as 
the victim of exploratory surgery. 

The tendency, Dr. Dawson claims, to 
regard the church as in no sense the 
shrine of sacred mysteries is very wide- 
spread. On the contrary, it is frequently 
regarded as an institution differing very 
little from other human institutions which 
exist for a common human benefit. It 
must be elaborately organized, and a 
minister who is a skilled organizer ranks 
higher and is more sought for than a 
prophet. There are few ministers today 
who do not groan under the burden of 
organization that is laid upon them. 

Is not the weariness they have experi- 
enced under the hustling methods of skilled 
organizers one reason why so many peo- 
ple quietly withdraw from the church, 
and the disappointment they feel in the 
lack of anything that invites them to a 
contemplation of divine things? 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 


Corresponding with this are the ex- 
tremely dubious methods which many 
churches and ministers employ to obtain 
what they*call popular success. One man 
will rack his brains to discover sensational 
titles to his addresses, and another to in- 
vent what he calls “stunts” to attract pop- 
ular attention. “How to Wash without 
Soap” was the title of a Sunday evening 
address seen advertised on one church, 
and “Two in a Bed” on another. When 
his own invention fails, this kind of min- 
ister is not above calling in an advertis- 
ing expert, who proceeds to use the same 
methods for exploiting the church which 
he would use to push soaps, safety razors, 
and a new brand of chewing gum. And 
this is not more than might be expected, 
for has not the minister often been told 
that he must run his church as a success- 
ful grocery store is run, with a shrewd eye 
for what the public wants? 
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that land is unifying Judaism in Palestine 
quite beyond expectation. Hebrew is 
being used, he declared, not only in 
prayers, but in the schools, on the streets, 
and in business. Of all the impressions 
received during his trip, this seemed to 
the financier the most important. 


See Mission Property Rights 
Threatened by Treaty 

Signature of the treaty between China 
and Russia has thrown a flurry into cer- 
tain mission camps because of the pro- 
Vision in the treaty for the handing over 
of the land and buildings of the Russian 
church in Peking to the representatives of 
the soviet government. As is the case 
with practically all Russian churchmen 
outside Russia, the priests in charge of 
the Orthodox church in Peking are 
strongly anti-soviet. Naturally, they fear 
that if the provisions of the treaty are 
carried out, the new Russian ambassador 
will interfere with their work. Represen- 
tatives of other religious groups have been 
alarmed, however, because of the fact that 
the land on which the Russian church 
buildings stands was given directly to the 
mission by the Emperor Kang Hsi, and 
it is declared that if the present treaty is 
sustained, passing this land over to Rus- 
sian political control, the property of all 
other religious organizations in China is 
in danger. Representatives of eight reli- 
gions and six moral and ethical societies 
have therefore joined in a protest to the 
Peking government, to which to date no 
reply has been given. The whole question 
is a large one, including within its ulti- 
mate bounds the registration of many 
property deeds used for mission work not 
with the Chinese authorities but with 
consuls and other foreign diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, thus claiming the protection 
of extraterritorial rights. 


Coolidge’s County Shows 
Religious Decline 

According to the Bangor Commercial 
a census taken in Windsor county, Vt., 
the birthplace of President Coolidge, 
shows a 40 per cent decrease in church 
attendance since 1890, although the 
county has during that time acquired 5,000 
automobiles and the larger number of its 
1,100 district schools, and has substituted 
more rapid means of transportation for 
the 3,692 “working oxen” enumerated in 
1890. Evidently, while the means of get- 
ting to church have improved in this, as 
in other, rural regions, the desire to go 
there has not kept pace. 


Bilingual Bibles Asked for 
Americanization 

The New York Bible Society is asking 
for funds wherewith to print bilingual 
Bibles for distribution among immigrant 
groups in the American metropolis. With 
the English version on one page and the 
version in the mother-tongue facing it 
the society believes that the Bible can be 
made a chief instrument in accom- 
modating the immigrant to his new en- 
vironment, while at the same time the 
cause of religion will be served. 


Rector Shot by Men in 
Klan Regalia 

Rev. Frank M. Johnson, Jr., rector of 
Christ Episcopal church, Eagle Lake, 
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Tex., was shot through the arm on Aug. 4 
while driving past an automobile occupied 
by two men in Ku Klux Klan regalia. 
Mr. Johnson had opposed the Klan. 
Georgia Would Ban Evolution: 
New Bishop Defends 

The columns of the Churchman for 
Aug. 16 carry a curious juxtaposition of 
news. In one column is a report of an 
interview with the new British bishop of 
Birmingham, the former Canon Ernest 


W. Barnes, in which, while maintaining, 


that the book of Genesis is an allegory, 
the bishop said, “There was no special 
creation of Adam and Eve. They were 
evolved probably from a tribal group of 
monkeys who slowly began to show a 
brain development characteristic of hu- 
manity.” In the next column was a re- 
port of the action of the committee on 
education of the lower house of the 
assembly of Georgia in voting unani- 
mously to withhold state support from 
any School or institution in which the 
doctrine of evolution is studied. 
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Distinguished Speakers for 
World Alliance 

At the ninth annual meeting of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, to be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11-13, three dis- 
tinguished speakers from abroad will be 
present. Prof. Gilbert Murray, of Ox- 
ford, who is closely identified with the 
work of the League of Nations; Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson, British leader in 
the World Alliance; and Prof. Francis 
Zilka, of the University of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, will all be on the program. 


Dr. Moulton 
Passes on 

Dr. Richard Green Moulton died at his 
home in England on Aug. 16. As a 
teacher, first in England and later, for 
twenty years, in the University of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Moulton was one of the first 
to make clear to the present generation 
the literary beauty of the Bible. While 
he never attempted new translations, his 
monumental work, the Modern Readers’ 


Russian Church Through Russian Eyes 


N ARTICLE IN IZVESTIA, lead- 

ing Moscow daily, dated June 18, at- 
tempts to summarize the present position 
of parties within the Russian church. 
While signed “An Unbeliever” and obvi- 
ously not friendly in tone, the article helps 
to give a view of the current situation as 
many Russians see it: 

“Three fundamental parties existed be- 
fore the first revolution in the church took 
place,” says this report. “ ‘The Living 
Church,’ presided over by the clergyman 
Krasnitzky, now presbyter; “The Resur- 
rection of the Church’ with the Metropoli- 
tan Antonin, now a bishop; and ‘The An- 
cient Apostolic Church’ with Vedensky, 
now an archbishop. These three parties, 
though following different paths in their 
political and clerical views, were united 
by the same feeling towards Tikhon and 
his followers. 


TIKHON’S FIRST POSITION 

“At that time, previous to his repent 
ance, Tikhon was the symbol of the wild 
reaction opposed by the reform movement 
impersonated by the three above men- 
tioned churches. Antonin and his group 
always represented the minority. The 
most impressive group at the first All- 
Russia Clerical Assembly was the group 
of the ‘Living Church.’ Following this 
assembly, a change was made in the posi- 
tion of the groups, and shortly afterwards 
the group of Antonin broke apart from 
the influence of the supreme clerical ad- 
ministration which had then been formed 
into a synod. Krasnitzky was relieved of 
his administrative position and for a time 
was even compelled to leave Moscow. 
Evdokim, as more or less neutral in poli- 
tics, was elected Metropolitan. The synod 
adopted the platform of a ‘sole and united 
ecclesiastical front.’ 

‘After the public repentance of Tikhon, 
the situation was favorable for peace to 
be concluded with him and his followers. 
But individual efforts and attempts failed 
in every case. Tikhon retained an obsti- 
nate and independent position. The ranks 


of his followers were soon filled by an- 
other partisan, Krasnitzky, the leader of 
the ‘Living Church.’ The synod ordered 
the dissolution of separate clerical groups 
in order to prevent the breaking of the 
church into parties. Consequently, at that 
time, no other groups were formed and 
only the two original ones remained still 
struggling with each other, the Orthodox 
church directed by the synod and the 
‘Living Church,’ i. e., Tikhon in con- 
junction with Krasnitzky. 


FIGHTING WITHIN CHURCH 


“Of course, separate small groups of 
ecclesiastics are still in existence and se- 
cretly fighting each other in the synod, as 
well as at the Pre-Assembly Conference, 
but none of them leaves it. This can be 
explained by the fact that at the present 
time Tikhon and his movement are too 
great a danger for the synod. At times 
the fight between the two groups becomes 
cruel. 

“The synod is fighting not only the in- 
terior movement of Tikhon, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the movement of Antonin 
as well. The ecclesiastics that sought 
refuge abroad from the thunder and light- 
ning of the revolution are now cooperat- 
ing with the most low-down monarchists 
and, in fact, are disposing of the major- 
ity of the churches with all their valu- 
ables, by right the property of the Ortho- 
dox church. 


AT CRITICAL POINT 


“Undoubtedly the reformation of the 
church is passing its critical point. The 
church is breaking into parties and pieces, 
the number of sects and groups of a semi- 
sectarian character is ever increasing. The 
struggle will start with new strength after 
the Pre-Assembly Conference. The ref- 
ormation movement does not seem brave 
enough to effect a complete reformation 
of the church. This causes the process 
of decay which now indicates the final 
breaking into separate groups.” Reports of 
the conference may soon be expected. 








Bible, may be said to have been the fore- 
runner of the many renderings of the 
scriptures in the language of the present 
day. Dr. Moulton retired from active 
teaching four years ago. 


Illinois Disciples Meet 
Early in September 


The 74th annual meeting of the Dis. 
ciples of Christ of Illinois will convene in 
Central church, Jacksonville, Sept. 8, The 
convention will continue in session for 
four days. Most of the time will be 
given to a consideration of denomina- 
tional problems. There will be business 
sessions of the Illinois convention of the 
Disciples, the Illinois Christian Missionary 
Society, the Illinois Christian Woman's 
Missionary Society, and the Illinois Cen- 
tennial Campaign of the Disciples. 


Provide Greek Testaments for 
European Theologs 


In response to an urgent request from 
Dr. Adolf Keller of the bureau for relief 
of evangelical churches in Europe, the 
American Bible Society recently sent 
funds to the well-known German Pprofes- 
sor, Dr. Adolf Deissmann, of Berlin, for 
securing and distributing Nestle’s Greek 
Testament among theological students in 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, who otherwise could not procure 
them. Expressions of gratitude have 
come to the society from all parts of 
central Europe as a result. 


Would Interest American 
Methodists in Ireland 


Seeking to interest American Methodists 
in the building of memorial church build- 
ings in Ireland, a committee from the 
Irish Methodist church, consisting of Rev. 
W. H. Smyth, chairman of the Belfast 
Methodist district and commissioner of 
national education in Ireland; Rev. T. J. 
Irwin, principal of Wesley College, Dub- 
lin, and Rev. W. L. Northbridge, will 
land in New York next month. Several of 
the founders of Methodism in America, 
including Philip Embury, Robert Straw- 
bridge and Barbara Heck, came to this 
country from Ireland. Because of the 
great need for additional church facilities 
there, growing out of the revival now in 
progress, it is felt that Americans may 
be induced to mark this connection with 
the emerald isle by erecting churches in 
memory of these pioneers. 


Tablet Marks Ministry 
of Dr. Jowett 


Westminster church, London, where 
Dr. John H. Jowett was pastor, 1918- 
1921, is placing a tablet on its wall and 
remodeling its pulpit in memory of that 
great preacher. Mrs. Jowett has given 
one thousand pounds to Yorkshire United 
Congregational College to found a 
scholarship in memory of her husband. 


Methodist Bishops Read 
Life of Barnum 


Important disclosures sometimes ap- 
pear in unexpected places. Thus the Cleve- 
land newspapers report that Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Anderson, of the Methodist 
church, in speaking at a recent banquet 
of the Cleveland Methodist Union, de- 
clared that the life of Barnum had proved 
the most popular reading of his colleagues 
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during the last year, a copy originally 
recommended by Bishop William F. Mc- 
Dowell, of Washington, having been cir- 
culated among the episcopal group. At 
the same banquet Bishop F. J. McCon- 
‘all. in discussing recent Methodist legis- 

m7 quoted two entries from the diary 

Charles Wesley: “Six shillings for 
tancing lessons for Sally,” and “Four 

‘lings for coach to opera for Robert.” 


Evangelical Brotherhoods 
Plan Great Program 
Among the many important topics to 
discussed at the national convention 
{ the Evangelical Brotherhoods, in ses- 
n at East St. Louis, Ill, Sept. 14-17, 
|! be “The Church and War,” by Dr. 
rles Clayton Morrison; “Our Educa- 
nal Program,” by Rev. Reinold Nie- 
and “The Golden Rule in Business,” 
Mr. Arthur Nash. 


Important Additions to 
Mission College Staff 
Fourteen American teachers and one 
have recently sailed from the 
United States to join the faculty of Can- 
Christian College, China, according 
James M. Henry, newly elected 
lent of that institution. Students in 
| departments of the college last year 
bered about 1800. 


Chinese 


Japanese Christians for 
Conciliatory Course 

Reports from Japan have indicated that 
ent enactment of exclusion in the 
n immigration law might lead to 
plit between the Japanese church and 
ssionaries. Evidently, despite some 
on the part of extremists, cooler 
isel has prevailed. At any rate, at 
meeting of the Japan National Christian 
1 on June 21, this body, represent- 
38 bodies adopted resolutions con- 
ning these sentiments: “The immigra- 
n act of 1924, in the United States, in 
ent form is neither in accord with 
rit of Christianity nor with the 
ndards mentioned above. Furthermore, 
* time of the enactment of this law, 
itional amenities were not duly 
lered, nor was there ample op- 
nity for mutual conference and 
negotiations. And this we feel 
idditional matter for regret. The 
of Christians in the United 
through their representatives, as a 
i fact, condemned this legisla- 
exerted themselves to the ut- 
to defeat it, and no doubt will con- 
to work against it in order to re- 
friendly relations historically 
between Japan and the United 
rhis Council desires to cooperate 
the Christians in the United States 
view to solving satisfactorily this 
racial question in the spirit es- 
to Christianity, and to this end 
al to the public opinion of the 
The purpose foreign missionaries 
in coming to this country is solely 
Preaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
and they have no other purpose 
Therefore, though there may be 
rs against foreign missionaries, no 
n should be given such reports. 
We desire that the missionaries should 
remain at their posts unperturbed, con- 
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tinuing their evangelistic work until their 
mission is fulfilled.” 


Important Church Union 
Meeting in November 

The last session of the American sec- 
tion of the Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work before the meet- 
ing of the conference itself at Stockholm 
next year will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Nov. 10, 11. At this meeting the final re- 
ports of the American section to the body 
as a whole will be adopted. 


Methodist Rural Preachers for 
Denominational Cooperation 

Methodist preachers at work in the 
rural regions of the west are evidently 
determined to do their bit toward elimi- 
nating useless reduplication of work on 
the part of competing denominations. At 
the summer school for rural pastors, held 
at Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Col., 
when ministers were present from six 
states, among the resolutions adopted was 
one stating that “we record our convic- 
tion that denominational cooperation is 
imperative. Overlapping in some places 
and under-serving or neglecting others 
have come from unchristian competitive 
efforts. We go on record against the 
granting of missionary money to projects 
which are in destructive competition with 
evangelical Protestant denominations.” 


Federal Council Reviews 
Defense Test 

For those wishing a non-controversial 
and complete statement of the facts con- 
cerning the Defense Test planned for 
Sept. 12 nothing better is available than 
the bulletin prepared by the department of 
research and education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, under date of Aug. 
16. The bulletin can be obtained from 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 


Dr. MacColl New Auburn 
Lecturer 

Dr. Alexander MacColl, pastor of 
Second Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of 
Auburn Theological Seminary as lecturer 
in homiletics. Dr. MacColl begins his 
work in September, and will give two 
days a week to the position during the 
coming school year. 


Defense Test Protests 
Pour In 


It would be easy to fill the news columns 
of The Christian Century with copies of 
the protests against the National Defense 
Test as adopted by groups or written by 
individuals. These have come from all 








William Woods 
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Fulton, Missouri 


A thoroughly standard Junior Col- 
lege for Young Women leaving home 
the first time. 
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under direction of experta 
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trains for many branches of Chris- 
tian Social Service. Advantage- 
ously located near Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University 
of Chicago where some courses are 
taken ractical work in connec- 
tion with church and other social 
agencies. Sixteenth year opens 
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Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 
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Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
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parts of the country, and indicate that 
President Coolidge and Secretary Weeks 
have been left in no doubt, during recent 
days, as to the opinion of large numbers 
of American churchmen concerning 
this dress rehearsal for war. It will 
be impossible within the limits of our 
columns even to name the persons and 
organizations sending copies of such pro- 
tests, but, among others, may be noted 
the Omaha area convention of the Metho- 
dist church, comprising the states of Iowa 
and Nebraska, and representing a church 


membership of 270.000: the Young 
Friends Conference, held at Richmond, 
Ind.; the International Reform Federa- 


tion, Washington, D. C.; the Presbyterian 
synod of California, meeting at Glendale; 
the Seattle Fellowship: the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. Scores of ministerial as- 
sociations have acted, in some cases elic- 
iting such editorial applause as this from 
the Idaho Statesman, of Boise: “Our 
ministerial association will most likely 
next announce that it is for a ‘govern- 
ment of sissies, by sissies, and for sis- 
sies.. How delighted its members must 
have been when viewing the parade of 
our school children carrying little white 
flags. Put men in the pulpit and you 
will put men in the pews.” 


Invents New Name for 
Mission Study 


Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, F.R.G.S., a re- 
turned missionary from China who was 
asked to teach special summer _ school 
classes of the California Christian College 
and the Long Beach Christian Conven- 
tion at Long Beach, Cal., calls the sort 
of scientific study of the mission field in 
which he takes part “missionics.” Using 
two new books, “China’s Real Revolu- 
tion.” by Paul Hutchinson and “China’s 
Challenge to Christianity.” by L. C. Por- 
as texts, Dr. Hunt declared it pos- 
sible to give westerners a true sense of 
the real revolution that is taking place in 
China within the brief space of time al- 


lowed by a summer 


ter 


school. 


No More Scabbing for 
College Students 
Students from nine eastern colleges 
have spent the summer in Rochester, N. 
Y., working in tactories and other forms 
of manual labor, holding tri-weekly meet- 
ings with employers, labor leaders and 
other outstanding figures in the realm of 
industry. Calling themselves the 1924 
Rochester Industrial Service Group these 
tudents, as a result of their summer's 
experience, have adopted this resolution: 
“Whereas, in the past college men have 
been engaging in industry under strike 
conditions without adequate knowledge of 
the true causes of the strike, and whereas 
such actions by college men have caused 
many strikes to be lost for the workers 
whose cause was absolutely justified, and 
whereas such action by college men 
disturbs the feeling of fellowship between 
the college man and  =his industrial 
brother, creating suspicion and mistrust 
and breaking the bond of common fel- 
lowship in the interest of which we are 
working to establish better industrial re- 
lations, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of the Rochester Industrial Service 
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Group of 1924 hereby openly sympathize 
with the worker in his struggle for the 
betterment of labor, affirm our belief in 
the inalienable right of the worker to 
strike, and denounce the acts of college 
men who have in the past been instry. 
mental in breaking strikes and condenn 
strike breaking as an utter disregard of 
the workers necessary struggle for a d- 
cent livelihood.” 


Scotch Scientist to 
Visit America 

Among the distinguished visitors ex- 
pected to arrive in America this fall js 
Prof. J. Y. Simpson, D. Sc., F.R.S.E., 
whose position as professor of natural 
science in New College, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and even more as author of “Man 
and the Attainment of Immortality” and 
“The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature,” 
has made him known to a host of Ameri- 


cans. Dr. Simpson will speak before 
various collegiate and religious bodies 
while in this country. 
The Christian Century Gets 
Some Free Advertising 

If dispatches appearing in the daily 


press of Aug. 8 are to be believed The 
Christian Century received some free ad- 
vertising the previous day before the 
Rotary club of New York City at the 
hands of Lieut. Col. John H. M. Dudley, 
who is also described as pastor of the 
First Congregational church of Elizabeth, 
N. J. The remarks attributed by the 
press to the Rev. Col. Dudley were con- 
spicuous for the absence of that placidity 
which is often said to be one of the short- 
comings of the modern pulpit. Denounc- 
ing opponents of Mobilization Day as 
“dirty pacifists, radicals and communists,” 
the speaker declared them ready to sub- 
stitute for the present government a “dic- 
tatorship of a drove of pigs.” Newspapers 
state that the speaker charged The Chris- 
tian Century with defending the Russian 
soviet regime and offering “to join hands 
with those dirty scalawags.” “In the last 
year the United States has been governed 
by a minority,” continued the report of 
the “The wheels of progress 
have been stopped by a few men in con- 
gress. It began several years ago in 
Tampico, Mex., when soviet agents 
hatched a plot to go into the western 
states of this country and, by getting into 
politics, create a bloc in congress. And 
now, by God, they’ve done it.” Mr. Dud- 
ley is a subscriber to The Christian 
Century, so he ought to know. 


speech. 


“Japan Wonders Why” 
Notable Leaflet 

A fine example of the way in which 
Christian forces can contribute to the 
formation of international understanding 
is given by the publication of a 30-page 
pamphlet by the commission on interna- 
tional good will of the Federal Council 
of Churches, entitled, “Japan Wonders 
Why.” The pamphlet consists of noth- 
ing more than statements from leaders in 
every phase of Japanese life, elicited by 
the passage of the recent exclusion act, 
but it shows in a vivid way the confusion 
and doubt that has come upon many 
Japanese because of that act. The 
pamphlet can be secured from the Federal 
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For Twentieth Century Bible Classes 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 





NO OTHER QUARTERLY Affords such an interesting presentation of the oriental 
and historical backgrounds of the lessons as is given for each lesson by Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., in his department, “Clearing Up Difficult Points.” 





OTHER QUARTERLY So effectively brings Bible truth down to present-day 
application as in John R. Ewers’ remarkable Jesson talks under the department title, 
“The Lesson Brought Down to Date.” 


OTHER QUARTERLY Presents such pertinent and helpful lesson questions as 
William Byron Forbush lists each week in his department “The Lesson Forum.” 


OTHER QUARTERLY Sounds the social note of the lessons so effectively. 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle has the passion of a prophet and he makes the Biblical 
documents appear more timely than most twentieth century sermons. 


OTHER QUARTERLY Strikes the devotional note with such sincerity and win- 
someness. Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, who contributes “The Prayer Thought,” is a 
mystic, but he is in tune with today’s thoughts and needs. 


Whichever of your classes are not now using the 20th Century Quarterly may give it a trial during 
the Autumn quarter at HALF-PRICE; that is at the special rate of 6 cents per copy for the quarter. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon, 


Note carefully: The 2oth 
The Christian Century Press, 


C entury Quarterly treats 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


the International Uniform Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 

. tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autumn 

lessons, and is adapted to quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 

s , We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 

the use of all ages from ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 

14 to 70. If your school advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
classes which are not now using it: 
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Student Christian 
Mission Planned 


Students from various theological 
seminaries and colleges have banded to- 
gether to conduct a city-wide evangelistic 
mission in Fitchburg, Mass., during the 
week of Sept. 14-21. Growing out of the 
belief of citizens of Fitchburg that the 
greatest need of their city is a religious 
awakening and the desire of a group of 
theological students in Boston to engage 
in a new form of positive evangelistic ef- 
fort, a great campaign has been planned 
for which preliminary prayer meetings 
are already being held, and which will 
enlist the services of about 500 students 
from Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy; Newton Theological Institute; the 
Episcopal Theological School in Camb- 
ridge; Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; the New Church Theological 
Seminary (Swedenborgian); Episcopal 
Theological School in Alexandria, Va.; 
Crane School in Somerville; Harvard 
Theological School; General Theological 
Seminary, New York. Undergraduates 
are also expected from Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth and other eastern 
The active work of the mission 
will begin with a retreat for the workers, 
to be conducted at Lake Watatic for three 
days beginning Sept. 10 by Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale. Following the retreat 
Dean Brown will go to Fitchburg with 
the students to do some of the speaking 
in the campaign. Dr. Frederick W. Nor- 
wood, of the City Temple, London, will 
also cooperate, as will several other lead- 
ing ministers. About 500 meetings will 
be held during the eight days that the 
active campaign is in progress. Some of 
these will be in factories during the noon 
hour; some out of doors in the evening; 
and there will also be group discussions 
for young people and adults. The slogan 
of the campaign is “Every-day Religion 
Every Day,” and its student sponsors, in 
their folder of announcement, say: “We 
are positive that a band of consecrated 
Christians can produce in this community 
the happy and practical reality that Jesus 
proclaimed the kingdom of God to be.” 


World Trip Marks Long 
Volunteer Service 


colleges. 


After seventeen years of arduous volun- 
teer labor as corresponding secretary of 
the Cincinnati branch of the Methodist 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
Mrs. R. L. Thomas has been presented 
with a trip around the world as a mark 
of appreciation. Leaving New York on 
Aug. 30, Mrs. Thomas will be gone a 
year, during which time she will visit 
most of the important mission stations 
supported by her society. 


Plan National Inter- 
race Conference 

At the annual meeting of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation of the 
Federal Council, held at Asheville, N. C., 
in July, it was determined to hold a na- 
tional conference next year of workers 
along interracial lines in the various com- 
munities of the country. The conference 
would provide for an interchange of ex- 
periences as to methods and plans of 
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work in this exceedingly difficult field, It 
can be said that the work of this commis. 
sion is making a greater impression on 
the racial problem in the United States 
than any previous effort under religious 
auspices. 


Labor Leader Says 
’Tain’t So 

When the department of research and 
education of the Federal Council of 
Churches came to prepare its summary 
of the industrial year, 1923-1924, for use 
by ministers on Labor Sunday, it naturally 
had to say something about ‘the relation 
of labor to the approaching national cam- 
paign. This is what it said: “A new 
chapter has begun in the political history 
of the American labor movement. Ff.- 
forts made hitherto to form a labor party 
have been abortive. They have been op- 
posed by the American Federation of 
Labor, the strongest single labor force in 
America, as contrary to the peculiar 
genius of American labor. The socialists, 
who in Great Britain have placed them- 
selves in a position of leadership within 
the Labor party, have in this country 
held themselves aloof from other political 
movements. However, the conference 
for progressive political action, organized 
two years ago, has now succeeded in 
bringing together some of the strongest 
units of the labor movement, the Socialist 
party and the regular wing of the Farmer 
Labor party, to promote the candidacy 
of Senator LaFollette for the presidency 
and, immediately after the election, no 
matter what the outcome, to form a new 
party. The indications are that if the 
movement develops coherence and integ- 
rity a party somewhat similar to the 
British Labor party will be formed with 
the Socialist party undertaking to play 
the same part in it that the Independent 
Labor party—the party of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald—plays in the British labor move- 
ment.” Whereupon Matthew Woll, who 
seems to be one of the denouncers-in- 
chief for the conservative, or Gompers, 
end of the A: F. of L., arose to declare the 
statement an outrageous distortion. The 
federation had, to be sure, endorsed La- 
Follette and Wheeler, but that was for this 
campaign only, and did not at all point 
toward a future political campaign out- 
side the bounds of the old parties. Con- 
servative newspapers, of course, made the 
most of the attack. The fact seems to 
be that the department of the Federal 
Council was merely doing a little intel- 
ligent forecasting, and Mr. Woll was 
merely doing a little necessary denying. 
For such are the ways of politics, no less 
within the labor movement than with- 
out. 


Remaking Cathedral Choir 
of St. John the Divine 


The layman who has 
silence through the vast spaces of the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, has probably failed to notice 
that the choir has had two styles of vault- 
ing, both out of keeping with the stone 
construction and the romanesque style. 
The dome has also, it is charged, con- 
cealed the ring of clerestory windows 
above the seven columns, and the lack ot 
light has introduced an element of gloom 


wandered in 
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From the Press September 10 


HE outstanding publishing event this autumn, in the field of 

religion, will be the appearance of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s book, “The Modern Use of the Bible,” the Lyman Beecher 
lectures for 1924. This new book is a pamphlet for the times. 
It goes right to the heart of a burning question of the day—how 
do science and the higher criticism affect our use of the Bible? 


In these lectures are blended the scholar and the popular preacher, 
the discriminating student and the master in the art of moving 
the hearts and minds of men, the frankest and most fearless of 
critics and the most sympathetic and constructive of creative 


thinkers. 


Dr. Fosdick here reveals himself as the friendly interpreter of 
the old and the sweet-spirited champion of the new. Like the 
Master, he proves that in the field of pure religion the new truth 
is come not to destroy but to fulfill, He lays reverently but 
remorselessly aside outworn categories of thought while freeing 
and glorifying the abiding spiritual realities. For the devout 
follower of Jesus, who accepts the accredited knowledge of the 
twentieth century, many leaders feel that, so far as the present 
situation is concerned, these lectures present the final word. 


Lecture Titles 


The New Approach to the Bible 

The Old Book in a New World 

The Ancient Solution 

Abiding Experiences and Changing Categories 
Miracle and Law 

Perils of the New Position 

Jesus, the Messiah 

Jesus, the Son of God 


Probable price of book, $1.60. 


rhe new book will be out about September 10. Send us your 
order at once and same will be filled from our first shipment. 


r. Fosdick’s New Book 


‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 





lhe Christian Century Press, 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me immediately upon publication, copy 
Dr. Fosdick’s new Book. Send me also at once 


Make bill payable... (or, I enclose cash herewith). 


My Name 


Address 


ae 


Other Important Books on Religion 


1 The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25 
2 Twelve Tests of Chernster, Feotich, $1.50. 
3 Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 
4 The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
5 Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 
6 Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 
7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 
8 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
9 Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 
10 Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 
12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 
13, Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 
14 Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A 
rown, $2.00. 
15 Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, S175. 
16 Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; pocket 
Ed., $2.50). 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.00. 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 
2t The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, Scott, $1.25. 
22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
23 The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
24 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25. 
26 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 
27 Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 
28 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, , a 
30 Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
33 Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 
35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
36 Religious Certitude ‘nm an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 
37. Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion. Inge, $1.00 
38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75c. 
39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
40 The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50 
41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 
42 The Minister’s Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 
44 Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
46 Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75¢ 
47 Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
48 Personality and Psychology, Buckham, £1.75. 
49 The World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill, $5.00 
so The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 


Order Above Books by Number 


A Suggestion: Order also on coupon herewith the books 
which you will need for your autumn and winter read- 
ing, and let us bill you for same payable DECEMBER 
I (or you may pay cash if you prefer). Order by 
number. You may include in your order any other 
books now in print. It will be our business to find 
them for you. 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 



























without mystery. Or so the official an- 
nouncement of impending changes assures 
us. At any rate, the entire superstructure 
above the great columns is to be recon- 
structed and put into substantial accord 
with the apses of Coutances, Rheims and 
other French examples, and the choir 
harmonized with the great nave. Certain- 
ly the choir should harmonize. 


Plans for Montevideo 
Congress Progress 


Plans for the 
work in South 


Christian 
held in 


congress on 
America to be 


Montevideo, Uruguay, next year are go- 
ing forward with great rapidity. Of the 
251 delegates, 164 are to come from 16 
American societies supporting work in 
South America. The time schedule now 
includes a regional conference to be held 
at Rio de Janiero, March 13-15; an edu- 
cational conference at Montevideo, March 
26-28; the general congress from March 
29-April 8, and a regional conference at 
Puenos Aires, April 13, 14 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Evangelism in the Modern World, by Two Univer- 
sity Men Doran, $1.50 

Sermons on Revelation, by A. H. Baldinger 
Doran, $1.60 

The Eternal Masculine by Charle: E Locke 
Abingdon, $2.00 

I } ‘ Silence hy Georg ( Peck Abing 

$1.75 

\ f Wildfire, by F. W. Boreham Abing 
; e176 

a Hundred and One Hymn Stories, by Carl 
F. Price. Abingdon, $1.00 

le Christ and the Human Quest, by Edwin 
Lewis Abing 1, $3.00 

The |} mic Waste of Sin, by I I Rower 

r $1.00 

Our American Church, by W. W. Sweet Abing 
d 





Every Day Tools 
for Bible Students 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith. ($3.00) 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
James Hastings. ($7.00). 


One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary. J. R. Dummelow, editor. 
($3.00). 


Complete Concordance Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. 
M. C. Hazard. ($5.00). 


World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. Caroline M. Hill, 
editor. ($5.00). 


Standard Dictionary. 
Buckram, index. ($16.50). 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary. A thorough re- 
construction. 2120 pages. 


Buckram, index. ($7.50). 


Purchase now and pav for 
them July 1 


(Or enclose cash with order) 


The Christian Century Press 


440 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 
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The Road to Christmas, by 
Abingdon, 75c. 





GS a 





Waterfield. 


Pictures That Preach, by C. N. Pace. Abingdon, 
$1.00. 

resent Tendencies in Religious Thought, by A. C. 
Knudson. Abingdon, $2.00. 

Psychology of Religious Experience, by F. L. 
Strickland. Abingdon, $2.00. 


The Little French Gir!, by 
wick. Houghton, $2.00 
George Whitefield: Prophet-Preacher, by 

S. Ninde. Abingdon. $1.50. 
Rible Study Through Educational 
Helen Willcox. Abingdon, $1.00. 
Beyond the Moon Gate, by Welthy 
Abingdon, $1.25. 
Alien Rome, by B. M 
Washington, D. C 
The Proceedings of Copec, 
Longmans, $1 25 


Anne Douglas Sedg- 
Edward 
Dramatics, by 
Honsinger. 
Tipple. Protestant Guards, 
edited by W. 


Reason. 





By the Late 
JAMES HASTINGS 





Encyclopedia of Religion 


and Ethics 
“Dr Hastings’ greatest work. In twelve 
peo volumes of about goo pages each 


d only in sets), $96.00. (May be 
pont by payments of $5.00 per month.) 


Dictionary of the Bible 


Complete in one volume, $7.00 (India 
paper, $8.00). 


The Great Texts of the Bible 


Invaluable in preparation of sermons. 
The fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers available. Directs 
attention to the “great texts” of the Bible 
and offers full exposition of these texts; 
illustrated throughout. In 20 volumes: 


Genesis—Numbers Sr. {ope I—XIlI 
Deuteronomy —Esther Se. John XITI-XXI 
soo Peale 1-XX111 Acte—Romans, I-VIII 
salme XXIV—CXIX Romans, 1X-XVI 
Psalms CX1X—Song of 1 Corinthians 
lomon II Corinthians and 


leaiah Galatians 
eremiah—Malachi Epheeians—Colossians 
St. Matthew esealonians— Hebrews 
St. Mark Se. Jamee—St. Jude 

St. Luke Revelation} 


Per volume, $4.00 each. Also an Index 
volume, at $1.50. Special price for com- 
plete set, $61.50. ie. be purchased on 
payments of $9.50 down and $8.00 per 
month.) 


The Speakers’ Bible 


The aim of this work is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible. The material 
has been condensed, rearranged. added to 
and illustrated, much new materia! :also 
being added. The work will be com- 
plete in 12 large volumes. Four volumes 
now ready: Hebrews; Luke (Vols. I and 
II.); Deuteronomy. Balance to be issued 
at intervals of three months. Per volume, 
$4.00. 


Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


Original in plan and presentation. Each 
character receives adequate treatment; for 
instance, 312 pates are given to Moses. 
Six volumes: T Adam to Joseph; IT Moses 
to Sampson; IIT Ruth to Naaman; IV 
Hezekiah to Malachi; V Mary to Simon; 
VI Luke to Titus. Other volumes in 
preparation. Each volume, $4.00. 


We pay carriage on all books listed. 


Order direct from 


The Christian Century Press 
410 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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International 
Critical 
| Commentary 


In'ernational, inter-confessional, free from polemical 
| and ecclesiastical bias. Based upon a critical s udy of 
| the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods 

of interpretation. Disensses historical and archeological 
quexions. Designed chiefly for clergymen and students 


Volumes Now Issued 


Joh: By S. R. Driver and George B. 

ear I 
Revelation: By R. H. Charles... 9.00 
Galatians: By Ernest DeWitt Burton.. 4.50 
St. James: By J. H. Ropes........ 3.25 
Ezra and Nehemiah..... 4 
Johannine Epistles: By A. E. Brooke... 3.50 
Haggai, Zechariah, Maiachi, Jonah: By 

H. G. Mitchell, J. M. P. Smith and 


]. A. Brewer. . —— 
Thessalonians: By J. E. Frame...... 3.25 
Isaiah, 1-39: By George B. Gray...... 4.00 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 

Obadiah, Joel: By J. M. P. Smith, 

W. H. Ward and J. A. Brewer....... 4.00 
1 Corinthiens: By Archibald Robertson 

and Dawson Walker... .. ... 4.00 
2 Corinthians: By Alfred Plummer... 4.00 
Genesis: By John Skinner............ 4.00 
Chronicles: By E. L. Curtis.......... 4.00 
Esther: By L. B. Paton......... 3.25 


Ecclesiastes: By George A. Barton .. 3.25 


St. Matthews: By W.C. Allen........ 4.00 
Psalms: By C. A. Briggs 8.00 
Amos and Hosea: By W. R. Harper .. 4.00 
Numbers: By G. Buchanan Gray 4.00 
Epistles St. Peter and St. Jude: By 

Charles Bigg... 3.25 
Deuteronomy: By S. ’R. Driver... 4.00 
Judges: By George Foote Moore 4.00 
Romans: By William Sanday..... 4.00 
St. Mark: By E. P. Gould... .. ... 3.50 
St. Luke: By Alfred Plummer 4.00 
Philippians and Philemon: By M. R. 

Vincent... ; 3.25 
af sey and Colossians: By T. K. 

A ~. ae 
Books of Samuel: By H. P. Smith 4.00 
Proverbs: By C. H. Toy.. 4.00 


Other Volumes in 
Preparation 


Single oslumes for sale at price listed. 
Entire set, as published to date, may be 
purchased on payments of $10 per month. 


The Expositor’s 
Bible 


New 6 volume edition 


This great commentary complete in compact 
set of six handsoms volumes at one-third 
cost of original edition of fifty volumes. 


The editor of the commentary is W. R. 
Nicoll and among the authors are Marcus 
Dods, W. F. Adeney, Alexander Maclaren, 
R. F. Horton, George Adam Smith, James 
Denney, A. Plummer, H. C. G. Moule, etc. 
Price of set of six volumes $25.00 


May be purchased by monthly payments of $5.00 
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Every Thinker, Writer, 
Minister needs this Million Dollar 
Encyclopedia Americana 


A gold mine of information on every 
conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 


An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
ticles which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 


Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 


Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
Banking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
schools, libraries have and praise these books. 


Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index. 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 


The Encyclopedia Americana Corporation 
122 So. Michigan Boulevard 27 William Street 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
(COUPON, 


Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, II. New York 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free portfolio describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 


Die eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 











FAVORABLE sign of the times, religiously, 
ts the appearance, within a few recent months, 
of several excellent books dealing with the subject of 
God. We have selected as the three best the following: 


The Idea of God 


By Clarence A. Beckwith 
($1.50) 

Is God Limited? 

By Bishop F. J. McConnell 
($2.00) 

Can We Find God? 
By Arthur B. Patten 
($1.60) 
The study of these books will ee 


your sermon work of the coming year 


The Christian Century Press Chicago 
y £ 















War: : Its eng 


Consequences and Cure 


By KIRBY PACE 
SAYS— 


a. E. Fosdick: “Mr. Page bas written for us one of the most challeng- 
~ books that has appeared for many a year. Whether the reader 


a sprees with all his opinions or not, there is no better opportunity than 
t book affords for the Christians of America to face squarely the 
most crucial social issue of our day.” 


John R. Mott: “I have no hesitation in saying that | place this 
concise publication among the Gret three or four in point of telling 


effectiveness and convincing force.” 


Samuel McCrea Cavert: “I regard this as the most useful book 
of « popular character on war and peace that | have seen. | do not 
often speak in superlatives about new books, but in this case nothing 
but superlatives will do. 


Every minister owes tt te his age to read both Mr. Page's book and thal of Will Irwin 
(Christ Mars?) and then to enter upon the great crusade against war now being organized 
throughoul Christendom. A sermon « againsl war, would nol be going beyond 
one's duty as a Christian leader. 


Price of book $1.50 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











We recommend and sell 


THE HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, Editor 
For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, ete. 





Price of book in quantities of 100 or more at the 
rate of 75 cents per copy. 


Ask for returnable copy, then send your order to 
us without delay 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn Street - - - CHICAGO 
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ONLY 


DOWN 


and you 
keep this 
typewriter 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


%, + 
"et we, 
MOLT Tritt 
otRWwagg— 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, ‘ect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 

fend ie the coupon and let us send you this beauti- 
sally illustrated FREE without any obligation 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


**Typewriter Emporium’’ 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the cou 

send it to one we Wi 

you our bi talog ab- 

solutely free. on will be 

amazed at the liberality 

ofour offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est iter 
off 


obliga- 
tion. 
o 


You 


ine coupon, 
there is no 


4 
f D 
4 WRITERS and complete details of your FREE 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard i 


4-row single key- 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


* 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
including “A Trip Through Our Pactory! 
i ing “A Trip factory.” 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro 
duced at our Special Price. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
C292 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
ee fend me FREE a Rt ees prepaid. 
offer. 


o 7 
bargain % It is understood that I am under no whatever 
—_ MP ESS yg ot et et 








C292 Shipman Bldg. 
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